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NEW Scribner BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Winner of the Caldecott 
Medal! 


Marcia Brown 


CINDERELLA: 
OR THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER 
Freelytranslated 
from the French of 
Charles Perrault and 
illustrated by the au- 
thor. “A perfect pic- 
ture book.” 

— Saturday Review 


Ages 5-8 $2 


Virginia Kahl 


THE DUCHESS 
BAKES A CAKE 


An amusing rhymed 
story about “the Duch- 
ess, the Duke and their 
family of daughters” — 
and what happened one 
day when the Duchess 
made a cake. 


Ages 5-8 $2 


Janice Holland 


PIRATES, PLANTERS 
AND PATRIOTS 


The Story of 
Charlestown, 
South Carolina 


Beautiful pictures and 
dramatic text tell the 
history of one of our 
most interesting and ro- 
mantic American cities. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Francoise 


SPRINGTIME 
FOR 
JEANNE-MARIE 


Springtime brings more 
friends to that ever 
popular little French 
girl, Jeanne-Marie, and 
her pet sheep, Patapon. 
Little children love the 
gay pictures and the 
rhythmic repetition. 
Ages 3-6 $2.50 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME 
THE DEER! 


Illustrated by Garry 
MacKenzie. Accurately 
and interestingly, Mrs. 
Goudey tells the true 
story of American deer 
families — the White- 
tail, the Elk and the 
Caribou. Many charm- 
ing two-color pictures 
add to the real story- 
telling style of the text. 

Ages 5-9 $2.25 


Barbara Leonard 
Reynolds 


EMILY SAN 


Illustrated by Tack 
NShigaki. A true-to-life 
family story, interest- 
ingly set in post-war 
Japan. Emily meets 
Japanese children and 
learns to talk with them 

as they are learning 
about America through 
her. 


Ages 8-11 $2.50 


Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings 


THE SECRET 
RIVER 


lilustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Found among 
the author’s papers after 
her death, this charm 
ing, other-worldly story 
of Calpurnia and her dog 
Buggy-horse is one for 
children and adults to 
share — all see some 
thing different in it; all 
make their own inter- 
pretation. 

Ages 6-10 $2.50 


Ruthven Todd 


SPACE CAT 
VISITS VENUS 


Illustrated by Paul Gal 
done. Irrepressible 
Space Cat flies again 
this time to Venus, 
where he and Colonel 
Fred Stone find the 
most amazing things 
even blue mice! 


Ages 6-10 $2.00 


Frances Hodgson 
Burnett 


LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY 


Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. A new edition of 
this fine old favorite 
redesigned and type re 
set, with Reginald 
Birech’s original 
pictures. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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By Way of Introduction ... 

The illustration on this month's cover con- 
tinues the series on children of other lands. It 
is taken from The Y oung Traveler in France, by 
Alexander Reid. Illustrator for the book was 
Henry C. Fitz. The well-known children’s li- 
brarian, Frances Clark Sayers, edited the series 
of books of travel, which included Holland, 
Sweden, England, and many other countries. 
The publisher is E. P. Dutton. 

Rudolf Flesch, whose studies of the reading 
difficulty of printed matter gained for him 
wide-spread attention among reading specialists, 
has written a controversial book on the subject 
of primary reading instruction. In it he ad- 
vocates a return to phonics as a method of in- 
troducing the child to reading. Many carefully 
controlled investigations have revealed the 
weaknesses of this method in contrast with other 
methods which employ phonics as one of many 
aids in developing the power of independent 
word recognition. Since Mr. Flesch’s book can 
do much harm to children who are trying to 
learn to read, it was deemed advisable to devote 
this month's editorial to it. A fuller review of 
the book will appear later. 

The Dr. Dolittle stories, so beloved by both 
children and grownups, are described in 
DorotHy C. SHENK’S fine leading article. Dr. 
Shenk, who selected Hugh Lofting for this 
month's contribution to our series on children’s 
authors, is a discriminating critic of contempo- 
rary children’s literature. Next month's article 
will deal with Meindert De Jong, who will re- 
ceive the 1955 Newberry Award. It has been 
written by a children’s librarian who is an 
acquaintance and fellow-townsman (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) of Mr. De Jong. 

BARBARA EWBLL has worked with the “Kid 
Critics” television program on children’s books 
for eight years. She divides her time between 
the Belmont branch of the Portland Public 
Library and the program. She has taught courses 
in children’s literature and story-telling at 
Western Washington Teachers College. Mrs. 
Ewell reports that thousands of children have 
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been influenced in their reading choices by the 
telecasts. 

So great has been the interest in D. Lewis 
EDWARDS January article in the remedial 
reading program that we are publishing a sequel 
in this issue. Next month Mr. Edwards presents 
samples of forms used in his program. 

EDNA LUE FURNESS is a frequent con- 
tributor to this magazine. In the May issue 
she will publish a companion article dealing 
with speech problems. 

Lois JOHNSON and MARY BaAny tell how 
they take advantage of children’s interests in 
space travel to improve their skill in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. 

In a letter to the editor, EDNA C. FRAIM 
emphasizes that her methods, which aim at the 
cultivation of creativity, actually result in real 
growth in the mastery of language mechanics. 

The public library is an essential ally of the 
school. KATHRYN MEYERS describes the ways it 
can help in the teaching of reading. Miss 
Meyers, who has a master's degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
an exchange teacher in Honolulu. 

DAYTON BENJAMIN and ALICE BURTON 
wrote an article for the October, 1954, issue of 
Elementary English. They felt that they had not 
sufficiently clarified their position regarding the 
place of the basal reader in the experience cur- 
riculum. They do so in this issue. 

This magazine undertakes, whenever pos- 
sible, to publish at least one research article 
each month. PROFESSOR MCCONNELL, who has 
written for us before, presents in this issue his 
thoughtful analysis of current biographies for 
children—a valuable and rapidly growing genre 
of juvenile literature. 

Please note the announcements of current 
Council activities in Counciletter. The Council 
is your Organization, and we are sure that the 
encouraging progress it is making will be a 
source of satisfaction to you. Have you con- 
sidered attending one of the summer work- 
shops? 





Flesch on Reading — An Editorial 


The widely discussed recent book by 
Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can’t Read 
and What You Can Do About It, is im- 
portant, not for any merits of its own, but 
for its likely influence on educational prac- 
tice today. 

Breezy and spirited attacks upon the 
public schools are in the fashion these days, 
and it would be less than generous to criti- 
cize a professional writer for making 
capital of a good market. Flesch’s earlier 
writings have guaranteed him a good sale 
for a book of this kind, especially since a 
section of the popular press seems eager 
to cooperate in spreading suspicion con- 
cerning the work of the schools. 

It is regrettable, however, that Mr. 
Flesch has not turned his unmistakable 
talents to a thoughtful, sympathetic, and 
critical interpretation of the task of edu- 
cation in our society and in our time. 
Greater understanding of the reading 
problem is especially needed today. More- 
over, American school people welcome 
constructive criticism of their work. Con- 
stantly seeking to improve the quality of 
their product, they regard public interest 
as a spur to further careful research in the 
important field of reading. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Flesch says nothing that is either new, 
or helpful, or related to scientific evidence. 
According to one analysis, in the first 
chapter alone, Mr. Flesch has 23 errors of 
fact and 12 more statements of personal 


opinion which should be tested by ob- 
jective studies. The rest of the book con- 
tains other inaccuracies which were not 
counted. Some of these may be accounted 
for by the fact that Mr. Flesch was writing 
outside his special field of competence. 

It is tempting to enumerate the fal- 
lacies, misinterpretations, and distortions 
of fact that abound in this little book. 

Most serious of Mr. Flesch’s errors is 
his outrageous oversimplification of the 
problem itself. To him reading consists 
exclusively of the power of word recog- 
nition. He does not refer to the problems 
of comprehension and interpretation of 
meaning derived from words in combina- 
tion. Indeed, he is not concerned even 
with the meaning of individual words. 
Although his indifference to thought pro- 
cesses in reading is reflected on almost 
every page, the following quotations most 
effectively illustrate his superficial concept 
of the reading process: 

“T once surprised a native of Prague by 
reading aloud from a Czech newspaper. 
‘Oh, you know Czech?’ he asked. ‘No, I 
don’t understand a word of it,’ I answered. 
‘I can only read it.”” (p. 23) 

“But the fact is, and I testify to it, that 
those children read what was in the paper. 
They were perfectly able to pronounce 
words they had never seen before. . . 
Needless to say, that six-year-old child 
hadn't the slightest idea of what the word 
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meant. How could he? My point is that 
after six months in school he could read 
the word off the page.”! (p. 103) 

Mr. Flesch’s treatment of the psy- 
chology of learning is bizarre. The 
child is to learn spelling “through his 
pores” (p. 132). Experience, knowledge 
of language, interest, motive, and purpose 
are apparently unimportant, for these are 
either not discussed or dismissed as ir- 
relevant. But his most ingenious feat is his 
demonstration that Gestalt psychology re- 
quires that words be learned by beginning 
with the parts and combining them into 
wholes. If Mr. Flesch has made no other 
contribution, he has illustrated how words 
can be used to prove that black is white. 

Mr. Flesch proposes a method of 


learning to recognize words by a synthetic 
method of building up word parts. He pre- 


sents no evidence that his method is related 
to the facts of child development and 
present knowledge of the psychology of 
learning. At the present stage, his pro- 
posals are largely conjecture. Children 
differ in every way we can measure them, 
and probably no one method is a “best” 
method for all. 

Publishers, teachers, and parents will 
be surprised by his statement that “pu- 
lishers didn’t |don’t! put out any books 
simple enough for first- and second-graders 
to read alone” (p. 79). If Mr. Flesch will 
send us a two-cent post card, we shall be 
glad to send him a list of booklists in- 
cluding as many books for pre-school and 
primary grade children (not schoolbooks ) 
as he may desire. They will not, however, 
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include phonics exercises. 

Mr. Flesch generously asserts that he is 
“not one of those people who call them 
ithe reading ‘experts’! un-American or 
left-wingers or Communist fellow 
travelers.” This is a low blow. Mr. Flesch 
knows that political subversion has 
nothing to do with the “word” method of 
teaching reading. He knows also that by 
mentioning the words “Communist” and 
“un-American” in connection with modern 
methods of teaching reading he is 
strengthening an association in the minds 
of many readers which equates educational 
progress with disloyalty. Even a big sale 
for this book cannot compensate for the 
unfairness of such a device. 

The subtitle of the book, “What You 
Can Do About It,” is addressed to parents. 
The substance of Mr. Flesch’s advice on 
this subject may be summarized as follows: 
“Teach your child the alphabet at age 
five and later drill him on my word lists.” 

The exercises at the end of the book 
are intended to illustrate his method. One 
can only be grateful that he has not con- 
tented himself with reproducing the New 
England Primer. 

The book has no index, but such a ref- 
erence aid is scarcely needed here. The 
bobbles can be found on any page. 

One hopes that the education depart- 
ment of Harper's had nothing to do with 
such a sensational and misleading book. 
Educational publishers should be more 
responsible. 

John J. DeBoer 
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When Hugh Lofting, a resident of the 
United States, enlisted in the British army 
during the First World War, he assured 
his children that he would write to them 
often. In what a dilemma he soon found 
himself! War news is either dull or hor- 
rible and is always subject 
to censoring. It took the 
imaginative genius of 
Lofting to solve his letter 
writing problem. The so- 
lution has proven a delight 
to millions of children and 
adults. The unmatchable, 
unbeatable, and inimitable 
Doctor Dolittle, created to 
entertain the family, now 
amuses readers around the 
world, for his adventures 
are available in twelve lan- 
guages. 

In the war area, animals did not fare 
as well as people, for domestic animals 
were separated from their families and left 
without care. The animals used in fighting 
the war had to be shot when they were 
wounded. Hugh Lofting sensed letter 
writing material in these unfortunate 
creatures, so he originated a doctor, an 


Hugh Lofting 


1955 


DoROTHY C. SHENK 


Hugh Lofting, Creator of Dr. Dolittle 


eccentric one to be sure, who gave up his 
practice with humans and devoted himself 
to learning animal languages and to doc- 
toring them. The war was forgotten so far 
as Lofting’s messages home were con- 
cerned. 

The Story of Doctor 
Dolittle opens as a “Once 
upon a time” story. From 
the first page, when you 
have been properly ori- 
ented to the little doctor 
and his home at Puddleby- 
on-the-Marsh, you enter 
his life and experiences 
with credulity. How Lof- 
ting’s children must have 
anticipated the letters 
which carried 
ventures of 


the ad- 
this lovable 
little man from the man 
they loved! 

Lofting, in an autobiography (1), 
stated that he desired to entertain with no 
preachment in the guise of entertainment. 


Because he knew that his children had a 


Dr. Shenk is Professor of Education at 
University Teachers College, Cortland 


York 


State 
New 
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range of interests beyond pussy cats and 
puppy dogs, he wrote with sincerity and 
without any trace of writing down to them. 
“A successful story for children is also an 
enjoyment for grown-ups,” said he, “and 
God help us, the adults, when we have no 
vestige of childhood in our hearts.” (1) 

The New York Herald Tribune carried 
some of the stories of Doctor Dolittle 
during the early 1920's after The Story of 
Doctor Dolittle was published. Since that 
time eleven other Dolittle books have ap- 
peared, two of them since Lofting’s death 
in 1947, although these, too, were written 
and illustrated by him (2-13). 

What accounts for the almost uni- 
versal appeal of Lofting’s famous Doctor? 
There are many factors which should be 
considered when answering such a ques- 
tion. For some, the animals, who retain 
their identity as animals, have a unique 
charm. Because you are in on the secret of 
understanding animal language, you are 
a part of the enthusiastic, and for the 
uninitiated, the out-of-the-ordinary be- 
havior of these characters. Others become 
John Dolittle fans because the humor is 
inherent in the situations, many of which 
are everyday concerns dealt with in un- 
orthodox ways. Maybe you became a con- 
vert through your love of adventure. There 
is never a dull moment, for one dilemma 
follows another across the pages of the 
Dolittle books. Possibly you delight in the 
beautiful, descriptive language which ap- 
peals to your senses as you see, hear, smell, 
and feel the events of which you are part. 
It could be that you are given a new status 
as you share in one problem-solving 
council after another where every one’s 
ideas are given ear though they be as in- 
significant as an ant or a maggot or as 
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important as an equal of the great Doctor. 
You have a stake in the results of the 
planning sessions and the solutions are 
often most bizarre but extraordinarily ef- 
fective. It is not unlikely that the mysteries 
which Lofting includes in his plots, lead 
you from book to book causing you to 
suspend breathing for a moment now and 
again. 

Throughout Lofting’s books you are an 
insider sharing secrets and plans and 
possess sources of information unknown 
to the general run of commonplace folks. 
Undoubtedly, for many people, one of the 
chief appeals is in the style of writing 
which confirms experiences and extends 
these experiences into new, uncharted 
areas. Then, too, in most of the ad- 
venturing, the ethics please because right 
for a given solution seems right and wrong 
is clearly wrong. Problems get solved, 
those who harm others get rehabilitated 
or get corrective punishments, and helpful 
behavior or ideas win approval. Because of 
the unstinting help the charming, high- 
hatted Doctor gives to all species, he al- 
ways has co-operating members of the 
animal kingdom who wish to show their 
gratitude for kindnesses done them or their 
fellows. 

If you do not 
know Doctor Do- 
little and time is 

| limited, read “The 

| Green Breasted 

Martins” in Doe- 

tor Dolittle’s Pud- 

dleby Adventures. 

This one story in 

four short chapters shows most of the 
characteristics of Lofting’s creative style. 
His most famous book is the second of the 
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Dolittle books and the Newbery Medal 
book of 1923, The Voyages of Doctor 
Dolittle. 

Many books in which animals talk like 
people have been considered sentimental. 
Of course, there have been notable ex- 
ceptions like Grahame’s Wind in the Wil- 
lows and Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson. 
Lofting’s animals are plausible and do re- 
tain their identity. Even though Jip, the 
dog, helps keep house, you read of him 
sweeping the floor with a rag tied onto 
his tail for a broom (2). When infor- 
mation is needed to find a lost ship or a 
raft adrift at sea, fast flying birds take on 
the job of scouting. What is more sensible 
than that? If a hygrometer is needed to tell 
the moisture content of the air, an animal 
may use a ginger snap (14). If it gets 
soggy and will not snap, there is too much 
humidity for a particular venture. 

One source of amusement you get in 
reading Lofting is through your superior 
wisdom. How often have audiences been 
convulsed with laughter when they know 
an answer in a game like Twenty Ques- 
tions while the panel gropes for infor- 
mation. Lofting keeps his readers informed 
and how they can laugh as a result! The 
rats leave the sinking ship and tell the 
Doctor how long it will stay afloat. The 
readers chortle while he filibusters with the 
pirates as the ship sinks. What anticipation 
there is when the Emir of Ellebubu tries to 
starve Doctor Dolittle into submission in 
Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office. The Emir 
and his tribe do not know about the white 
mouse who gnawed the ropes from the 
Doctor’s hands and is using a rat hole to 
bring food, water, and soap to him that he 
will remain shaved, well fed, and healthy. 
We, like the white mouse, can climb into 
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John Dolittle’s pocket and hold our hands 
over our mouths to keep from laughing 
aloud at the consternation in store for the 
outwitted Emir and his subjects. 

There is humor, too, in the ludicrousness 
of some of the situations. When leaving 
for Africa, all of the homey details are 
taken care of—the water is turned off so 
the pipes won't freeze, the shutters are put 
on the house, the house is locked, the key 
is given into the safe keeping of an old 
horse in the stable, the packing is done, the 
ship is provisioned, but no one thought of 
finding out the way to Africa. What relief! 
A swallow knows the way (2). 

Chuck, you well might, at some of 
the simple deductions of the characters. 
Bumpo, an African prince, felt that Oxford 
was all right except that the shoes hurt his 
feet and the algebra his head (3). Gub- 
Gub, the pig, took one look at the beds 
on the ship and declared them to be 
nothing but shelves (2). 

If you like to do things and have ex- 
citing adventures, Lofting provides them 
in plenty. Doctor Dolittle finds life full of 
problems to solve at home and abroad. 
One moment he must find evidence to free 
a hermit from a false murder charge; an- 
other time he must be off to Africa to cure 
his sick monkey friends; the next, he needs 
a creature of some species to teach him a 
new language; later he must rescue some 
famous scientist or right a wrong done to 


friends. Always in caring for one problem, 
he is confronted with a series of related 
situations which must be cured or solved. 


No matter whether he is working on a 
money-making venture to finance his 
humanitarian projects or giving his last 
cent to rush to the aid of his loved ones, 
there is an atmosphere of danger and 
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urgency in his enterprises. One moment, in 
Doctor Dolittle’s Circus, he is riding in a 
coach with a seal dressed as a woman (she 
keeps slipping off the seat) and fearful of 
detection, and the next he is pursued by 
angry citizens who think he has thrown a 
woman into the sea. Always the animals 
and humans, for whom he has performed 
a kindness, rescue him. 

Even though your fascination for 
Lofting’s books lies in the exciting ad- 
ventures and the humor, you cannot escape 
the beauty of the descriptive passages and 
the charm of the illustrations. You cannot 
help visualizing ships going seaward 
from a river port when you read of their 
“huge brown sails towering over the roofs 
of the town, moving onward slowly like 
gentle giants that walk among the houses 
without noise” (3). The names are de- 
lightful. Spidermonkey Island, The Cat's 
Meat Man, the Bag-jagderags, Dab-Dab, 
Gub-Gub, Too-Too are but a few. 

Lofting’s unusual illustrations add to 
the distinctiveness of his books. They be- 
long as exclusively to his characters as 
Tenniel’s famous characterizations belong 
to Alice in Wonderland. Almost always 
you see the eccentric Doctor pictured as a 
short, chubby, frock-coated individual 
wearing a high hat. Often he is shown 
carrying his medicine bag. Most of the 
pictures are line drawings of the animals 
which serve to highlight some key idea of 
the chapter. In The Story of Doctor Do 
little there is one picture showing a boat 
wrecked against a rock with a caption in- 
dicating that they must have run into 
Africa. Truly, the illustrations contribute 
to the appeal of the text. 

The real sense of belonging you get as 


» Lofting reader is through your par- 


A ae ee 
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ticipation in the planning sessions and 
problem-solving councils. Everyone who 
has an idea is given a respectful ear. Often 
the exigencies of a situation bring help 
from the least expected source. This is pos- 
sible because the conferees know the at- 
tributes of their tribes, colonies, and clans 
and the potentials of their flocking, 
swarming, and champion members. If out- 
standingly acute hearing is needed, some- 
one will think of one of nature's crea- 
tures with unusual hearing; if vision is re- 
quired, a bird is often chosen. Always the 
ones who offer opinions which have a 
chance of solving the situation are com- 
mended for their help. 

, When Long Arrow, the scientist, was 
lost somewhere on Spidermonkey Island, 
a bird of paradise, a parrot, and a beetle 
were the ones who had ideas and per- 
formed acts bringing about his rescue (3). 
How incongruous that such seemingly un- 
important animals should aid humans in 
a crisis! 

Many of the councils were concerned 
with raising money, for Doctor Dolittle 
seemed gifted at spending even the last 
penny. However, the crisis situations, 
where life was at stake or escape from cap- 
tivity had to be effected, caused the most 
exciting decision-making sessions. No one 
ever shirked after plans were made, and 
action always followed immediately. 

Naturally some of the plans relate to 
solving the many mysteries which are con- 
tained in the Dolittle books. Sometimes the 
suspense-arousing episode is settled in the 
next few pages, but those, like the one in 
Doctor Dolittle’s Zoo regarding Moorsden 
Manor, are stirring and sustained for quite 
some time. This mystery started with the 


finding of a corner of a will on a piece of 
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parchment in a mouse’s nest. A fire in the 
cellar of Moorsden heightened the enigma 
since the owner was furious at Dolittle for 
breaking a window to put the fire out. 
Why should an owner become violent 
when his neighbors saved a valuable home 
from destruction? 

Hugh Lofting does not preach, but the 
decisions the Doctor and his friends make 
are not vindictive. The pirates, who had 
been molesting ships at sea and had killed 
and stolen many times, were left shipless 
on a fertile island with instructions to raise 
seeds for the canaries. An idle, shiftless 
tribe called the Bag-jagderags were con- 
quered, and the peace treaty required that 
they live peaceably and help the other 
tribe whenever a famine or disaster arose. 
Later the two tribes united under one 
king (3). A ruthless circus owner who was 
out to make money did not give his ani- 
mals very good care. For each new money- 
making idea given him by the Doctor, 
some improvement in the living con- 
ditions of the animals was extracted. 
Eventually Doctor Dolittle had to take 
over the circus himself to make sure every- 
one got decent treatment (5). 

The thoughtless vanity of the women 
who belonged to the tribe of Goo-Goos al- 
most resulted in the extinction of the green- 
breasted martins (13). Plans were made 
to punish these wicked women although 
the method chosen was equally hard on the 
men. Mosquitoes, moths, and ants, which 


ordinarily were kept from becoming 
plagues by serving as the daily diet of the 
martins, were allowed to live and multiply 
until a pestilence almost destroyed the tribe 
of people. Bites, destroyed homes, and ant- 
infested food made living unbearable until 
John Dolittle restored peace by extracting 
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promises guaranteeing the safety of the 
birds. The martins ate the pests, and the 
Goo-Goos decreed that the curses of Hul- 


lagoozelum should fall on any offender of 
the martins. The curses were horrible and 
included such dire misfortunes as the 
breaking of the offender’s hammock 
strings dumping him into the deepest mud 
and the falling of knobby coconuts on his 
head. Wrongs got righted, and improve- 
ment in relationships usually accompanied 
the adjustments. 

There are many evidences of thought- 
fulness of others in the day-by-day 
dealings of the Doctor and his friends. 
Also, there is a pleasing flexibility in 
adjustment to the standards of living 
of others. Once in a while there are 
grumblings about foods which are dif- 
ferent from the usual fare, but even this is 
only an occasional forgetting of good 
manners. If the food is served raw, you eat 
it that way. John Dolittle does. 

The cured monkeys held a meeting to 
talk over ways of repaying the Doctor for 
his work. They suggested building him a 
better house, giving him monkey servants, 
securing for him a hundred bunches of 
bananas, and getting him fifty bags of 
coconuts. These were things they valued. 
Chee-Chee, the monkey who had lived 
with. Doctor Dolittle, explained that he 
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needed money in England and suggested 
that he be given a rare animal to take 
home with him. Chee-Chee could not 
make his African relatives understand 
what money is, and they could not imagine 
anyone's wishing to return to a land where 
you have to pay money to eat. They got 
him the now extinct pushmi-pullyu, how- 
ever, because they wanted to give him a 
gift he would think worthwhile (2). 

The sailor who loaned Doctor Dolittle 
a boat to sail to Africa got two boats in 
return plus a rubber doll for his baby (2). 
Throughout the books you find excla- 
mations like, “Are you all right?” “I’m so 
glad to see you.” Amiability is a com- 
fortable trait and generosity is not scoffed 
at. 


Children cannot help approving of 
the man who invited the dripping Tommy 


Stubbins into his home and told him not 
to stop in the rain to wipe his boots on the 
mat (3). These same children will be 
pleased to find that when their beloved 
doctor visits Tommy’s house, he wipes his 
feet carefully on the mat. Yes, they want 
their parents to approve of him just as 
Tommy wanted his parents to like his new 
friend. 

Hugh Lofting has written books other 
than the famous Dolittle series. His earliest 
in the “not a Dolittle” category is Por- 
ridge Poetry published in 1924. The illus- 
trations in it are by far more worthwhile 
than the doggerel and the Limericks. As 
his opening verse indicates, the style is 
“sometimes slightly cheesy.” 

In 1932, along came Gub-Gub’s Book: 
An Encyclopedia of Foods in Twenty 
Volumes with a note in parenthesis (Gub- 
Gub announces that owing to the high cost 
of living, the other 19 volumes of this 
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great work have been temporarily post- 
poned.). This book is filled with alliter- 
ation and a play on words. Humorous 
poems appear throughout. It is the only 
book of Lofting’s where there seem to be 
some pointed teachings. Maybe there was 
some family coaxing in back of the 
question, “Isn't it a sin to eat a roast potato 
and throw away the skin?” which appears 
in a poem in the book. The names of the 
characters at King Guzzle’s picnic add 
vividness to the event. Viscount Van Veal, 
Sir Marmaduke Marmalade, Dowager 
Countess of Caramel Custard, and Prince 
Nastibozo are just a few of the gas- 
tronomic guests named. Lovers of sheer 
nonsense and those who enjoy the feel of 
unusual words on their lips may find this 
book pleasurable. 

The year 1936 saw a book in the style 
of the Dolittle books come off the presses. 
Tommy, Tilly, and Mrs. Tubbs is one in 
which the animals keep their identity, 
everyone listens to the ideas of the others, 
each has at least one good idea, the animals 
aid a human being, and the other animals 
learn to respect the pig who proved that he 
thought of others and other things besides 
food. There are many simple truths for the 
very young child in this little volume. 

All in all, the books written by 
Lofting which do not have Doctor Dolittle 
in them would not make him well known 
in the field of children’s literature. The 
only contribution of two of them is in their 
presentation of human woes and short- 
comings; gluttony, strife, disdain for the 
opinions of others, aches, and haughtiness. 
These are made sport of in flowery lan- 
guage. 

Lofting’s Dolittle books, however, give 
free play to all of the human emotions in a 
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way which makes kindness, co-operation, 
considerateness, friendliness, politeness, 
compassion, and affection laudable char- 
acteristics. Sneakiness, stinginess, dis- 
honesty, rudeness, disregard for the 
opinions of others, boasting, too high an 
opinion of one’s self, meanness, and cruelty 
are shown to be obnoxious traits. While 
the characters one likes best have mostly 
desirable tendencies, they are not white- 
washed, and some evidences of prejudice, 
envy, and self-interest show up occa- 
sionally. 

Prince Bumpo, the African prince who 
has a part in a number of the Dolittle 
books, is portrayed as a highly respected 
person in spite of his blundering use of 
words, his willingness to eat a bad sailor 
to get rid of him easily, his non-academic 
leanings, his error in provisioning a ship 
with yams and dried grasshoppers, and his 
one time dissatisfaction with his color. 

Jip, the dog, chased the rats which 
saved them from a sinking ship but soon 
thereafter warned the Doctor of the Bar- 
bary pirates. He declared the eagles con- 
ceited but proved his own prowess by 
smelling out the location of a man 
stranded on a rock in the ocean. Each act 
which was not friendly was followed soon 
with one which redeemed him in the eyes 
of his fellows. 

Although John Dolittle lives in Eng- 
land, Lofting’s birthplace, his adventures 
make him a cosmopolitan; hence children 
around the world find him equally de- 
lightful. Through Dolittle, Lofting extends 
your experiences to encompass the sea, the 
air, and the earth. In time you go back to 
pre-Noah days with the great turtles. 
Physical limitations do not hold you back 
because you can ride beneath the waters 
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in the sea snail, be fed by the birds of the 
air, cross ravines and rivers through the 
courtesy of ape and crocodile bridges, and 
get information about anything, anywhere, 
at any time by asking members of the 
animal kingdom for help. While you read 
you have no doubts! 

Children are respected by Hugh 
Lofting. At no time are they talked down 
to. His helper is truly his helper even 
though a child. His characters are mainly 
animals but they are true to their identity. 
Respect for the rights and ideas of others 
are shown regardless of the size, shape, or 
insignificance of the person or animal. 
Wrong is righted through ingenuity, and 
the wrongdoer is often made to see the 
error of his ways. Punishments are unique, 
tricks are harmless, and corrections are 
usually conclusively effected. Humor is not 
at the expense of others since the situations 
themselves induce the laughter. 

Lofting had the enviable ability to 
create and express his creativity in such a 
way that the child finds confirmation of 
his own beliefs of right and wrong, the 
funny and the ridiculous, and the im- 
portance of the seemingly unimportant. 
His lovable, short, top-hatted, and 
shabby-bagged John Dolittle remains un- 
hurried and even-tempered through the 
most unprecedented situations. Here is a 
safe person to stir the child’s imagination, 
amuse him, entertain him, and make him 
alert to the world in which he lives from 
the maggots to the elephants, from the sea 
snail to the highest flying bird, from the 
floating island to Noah's ark, and from the 
plausible green-breasted martins to the im- 
plausible pushmi-pullyu. The unparalleled 
Doctor Dolittle, with his large family of 
animal friends, will extend your experience 
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for you; but no matter how he stretches 
your credulity, he never snaps it back at 
you. 
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Kid Critics on View 


In the spring of 1954, the Library As- 
sociation of Portland had the exciting op- 
portunity to present their Kid Critics book 
review panels on television. This was not 
a sudden development, though the date 
of the first production arrived with a shock, 
for the Kid Critics had been broadcasting 
over KOIN radio for ten years and ex- 
pected to make the shift to television with- 
out fundamental change in program form 
except to adapt to the technical require- 
ments of television. 

Our radio show was a cooperative ef- 
fort of the Library, the Portland Public 
Schools, and KOIN Radio Station. The li- 
brary selected and provided the books to 
be criticized by the children and appointed 
the children’s librarian who worked with 
the children developing the discussion and 
appearing with them on the broadcast. For 
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BARBARA EWELL 


want of a better name she was called the 
moderator. The schools which were in- 
vited to participate were those where there 
was a teacher known to be outstanding in 
her work with children’s reading and 
books. If there was a library teacher in the 
school, she was the obvious choice, and 
knowing the reading ability of her children 
and their interest in books, she selected 
the panel. Usually the children tried out 
for their positions on the panel at the local 
school radio station KBPS. The third very 
important member of this trilogy, KOIN, 
provided time on the air, direction, and en- 
couragement, having been the member to 
suggest this project in the first place. Their 
cooperation, especially in providing for 
Mrs. Ewell is moderator of the Kid Critics pro- 


gram on KOIN radio and television for the 
Library Association of Portland (Oregon). 
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regular programming of the panel in good 
spots on Saturday morning, secured us a 
large listening audience. These three 
agencies, working together, produced an 
average of twenty-eight fifteen minute pro- 
grams each year. Thus, in ten years, a 
wealth of experience was accumulated. 
From the beginning, the Kid Critics 
panels were set up to be taken seriously by 
the children and the public. They were 
unique in the way they combined the 
child’s point-of-view and expression with 
an adult panel form of presentation. They 
were not supposed to be amusing to adults 
nor to treat their subject matter flippantly, 
nor to talk just to sound smart. They took 
their jobs as critics seriously, respecting the 
author's efforts and background, and were 
trained to organize their material so their 
program accomplished its aim, criticism of 
children’s books. Teachers and other adults 
who work with children have been amazed 
at the results we have achieved in training 
the children to set up such a well dis- 
ciplined discussion. It was easy enough for 
them to tell what they liked or disliked 
about a story but difficult for them to listen 
to another’s idea, understand it clearly, and 
respond to it with intelligence. One retired 
teacher called us at KOIN after the chil- 
dren had been discussing Eleanor Dooley’s 
The Microbe Man, A Life of Pasteur for 
Young People. She introduced herself by 
mentioning that she had taught children 
for over forty years and she enjoyed lis- 
tening to Kid Critics because it showed re- 
spect for the dignity of the children and 
demonstrated their surprising ability. She 
said, too, that she knew that this was ac- 
complished by hard work on the part of 
the children, teachers and moderator. 
Choosing the right children for each 
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panel was not easy and there the tryouts at 
KBPS were a great help. By drawing out 
the candidate's comments on his reading, 
we learned whether he had ideas of his 
own and whether he could express them 
before the microphone. It was essential 
that he really enjoy reading. Four children 
were chosen for regular appearances and 
two alternates who lived between hope 
and fear that there would be an opportu- 
nity for them to go on. Faithful alternates 
usually became regulars or at least “alter- 
nating regulars,” so their experience would 
be complete. 

We learned that a panel of children 
chosen from the fifth and sixth grades and 
developed through the rest of their years 
in grade school would arrive at a con- 
sistent degree of skill that was not possible 
if the group was picked from the eighth 
grade without experience. The younger 
children were not as self-conscious about 
expressing differences of opinion and, 
having learned the pattern of a discussion, 
held to it naturally when they were older. 
It was interesting to find that there was 
more diverse opinion when there were 
both girls and boys represented. Even the 
teasing that was sure to follow provided 
human interest in their arguments. Within 
one school the children might be chosen 
from one room or several and from one 


grade or three. No two panels were ever 


alike. The more rooms and grades on one 
panel, the more difficulty there was in 
gathering them together for a rehearsal, 
but the greater the variety of response. 
The Head of the Work with Children 
in the library and the children’s librarian 
who was to be moderator chose the books 
to be discussed. The schedule would in- 
clude all subjects, fiction and non-fiction, 
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and various levels of reading interest, from 
teen-age down to the fifth grade. In as- 
signing the books to the panels we tried to 
suit their ages and reading interests. How- 
ever, Many interesting reactions were 
achieved from children reading in hereto- 
fore unexplored areas. One child who was 
assigned Andre Norton's Scarface re- 
marked, “I never thought I could like a 
pirate story but this one was awfully ex- 
citing and I liked it.” In the course of a 
year’s programs the books would range 
from the level of Miss Pickerell Goes to 
Mars ot Thirty-five Brothers and Sisters to 
the Real Book about Space Travel and 
Judson’s Theodore Roosevelt. 

Books were sent to the panels at least 
a month ahead of their scheduled appear- 
ance. The moderator followed up by 
sending a list of questions or subjects to 
investigate to use as a springboard in 
starting discussion when the children 
talked the books over with their teachers. 
The moderator met with the children twice 
at the school, first to make an outline of 
the program and then to rehearse the ma- 
terial, cut, pad, and examine their state- 
ments for accuracy and clarity. They also 
met with their teachers until they could 
talk freely on the subjects chosen, while 
limiting themselves to their share of the 
time. We found that children would talk 
all around a subject without saying what 
they set out to say unless they practiced a 
direct approach. They find it hard to 
shorten illustrative material and keep it 
connected. This we have to practice, and 
we call it “accordion. pleating” our sub- 
ject matter. 

The first meeting with the panel was 
the one most likely to produce original 
statements and attitudes toward the books 
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and these the moderator took care to pre- 
serve to give the broadcast spontaneity and 
originality. This is very easy to lose, for 
the children forget the criticisms they have 
made, or, once they have made them, are 
bored by repeating them. So, personal, 
worthwhile contributions were written 
into the outline so they would not be lost. 
The moderator often wished that she were 
a first-rate stenographer so she could take 
down the children’s comments. They talked 
so fast, interrupted each other, and even 
talked all at once! When the first meeting 
was over each child had chosen what he 
wanted to say and knew when he would say 
it. He wrote the outline of the program 
down to refer to in later meeting with the 
teacher. This was an outline, not a script. 
On the day of the broadcast the panel met 
for an hour before they went on the air and 
had a final rehearsal. 

These radio shows were all produced 
live until the last year before television. 
That year we cut tapes and we felt more 
relaxed with that routine, probably as- 
suming that a poor one could be done over. 
This was never necessary, however, except 
to patch up a botched opening or closing. 

This radio background was invaluable 
when we began preparation for television. 
At first we thought that each child’s con- 
tribution would have to be given in longer 
sections without interruptions or conver- 
sations in order to avoid constant shifting 
of the microphones and cameras. We were 
working with the children seated on settees 
in an informal grouping and using boom 
microphones. After five telecasts, we 
changed over to a traditional panel table 
where the four children could be seated 
with stationary microphones before them. 
The moderator was seated at a table also 
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with her own microphone. With the 
booms eliminated, we went on to plan in- 
formal discussions with as many inter- 
ruptions and arguments as the children de- 
sired, which was a great improvement. We 
avoided lengthy speeches or purposely 
broke them up with interruptions. Partici- 
pation was as evenly divided as possible, 
although dominant children would strive 
for dramatic spots. Since they were rather 
evenly matched, there was plenty of com- 
petition. 

The outline of a program averaged five 
or six major subject divisions, with each 
child making one or more contributions 
within that division. These were introduced 
by the moderator, who was the only person 
to have a copy of the outline during the 
telecast. The children were not allowed to 
refer to their notes. Each program was 
timed, usually in the middle, if there were 
two books, and again at three, two, and 
one minute from the close. The close was a 
final round of parting comments by the 
four Kid Critics, timed as carefully as pos- 
sible. They were asked not to add or de- 
tract from their final statement. Then, by 
cutting or padding during the last three 
minutes, the moderator could bring the 
program to a close “on the nose.” 

On several occasions we reviewed 
books in which the illustrations were in- 
dispensable to the appreciation of the story. 
Charlotte's Web was one of these, and 
Harper's graciously sent us three of Garth 
Williams’ drawings to use “on camera” at 
the appropriate moment. The pictures were 
covered with protective cellophane which 
made it necessary to mount them tempo- 
rarily so they could be hung vertically on 
a ring easel to avoid glare under the lights. 
They televised clearly and added atmos- 
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phere to the children’s enthusiastic 
accounts of the tribulations of poor 
Wilbur. We had the opportunity to use 
the original drawings of Dean Pol- 
lock to illustrate his beautiful book 
Joseph, Chief of the Nez Percé. For 
this telecast, one of the children drew a 
large map of the “death march” of the 
Nez Percé through Idaho and Montana. 
This, too, was put “on camera” to clarify 
the story. For Roy Chapman Andrews’ new 
book All About Dinosaurs, the children 
drew enlarged outline drawings of the 
dinosaurs that impressed them most to il- 
lustrate their descriptions of the animals. 
The use of illustrative material added 
variety to the television shows but any ref- 
erence to it had to be made without men- 
tion of the fact that the camera was on it or 
that the audience could see it, for our 
show was a simulcast, being taped for radio 
broadcasting later in the day. The children 
caught on to this small restriction rapidly 
and would describe the picture or article 
instead of merely saying, ‘This is a picture 
of a dinosaur,” etc. 

While on radio the microphone 
frightened the children, the camera on tele- 
vision caused even greater fright. In fact, 
they forgot to be aware of the microphones 
in their concern for the cameras. We found 


that any child was apt to become very 


nervous but seldom showed it to extreme. 
However, if a camera came in very close 
The 
sults were achieved when the zoom camera 
was used for closeups. We expected the 
children to 


his nervousness increased. best re 


Show their nervousness in 
varying degrees but we tried to keep them 
from displaying nervous mannerisms. 
These had to be avoided on television for 


the child’s sake. One fifth grader who was 
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so chock-full of original ideas and whose 
ability to express them was so extraordi- 
nary that we wanted her on a panel, pre- 
sented the problem of putting the four 
fingers of her left hand in her mouth 
whenever she was listening to others. 
When she understood that she risked her 
position on the panel by doing this, she 
asked if she could sit next to the other girl 
and let her hold her hand. This, we felt, 
would draw notice also, so she was up 
against the decision of determining not to 
put her fingers in her mouth, or let an 
alternate take her place. She decided to 
stay on the panel and she did not em- 
barrass herself or others. 

Every detail that entered into the di- 
rection of the telecast had to be attended 
to well in advance. While we held to the 
two rehearsals at school, it was necessary 
to schedule a dry run at the studio besides 
the final rehearsal the morning of the tele- 
cast. Before each show the moderator made 
a rundown sheet for the producer showing 
the number of major divisions in the pro- 
gram and numbering the children’s con- 
tributions within each division so he could 
tell at a glance where the camera needed to 
be. Any illustrative material was numbered 
in its order so it would be “on camera” as 
one of the children talked. Timing that 
had been done in advance was written on 
the margin. All signals had to be given 
exactly as the children expected. Any loose- 
jointed movement of the floor producer’s 
arms could cause confusion and even false 
starts. In order to eliminate all unneces- 
sary distraction the monitor was always 
rolled out of the children’s sight. This was 
a disappointment to them, but they agreed 
that it might be a risk to watch themselves 
while they were trying to pay close at- 
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tention to what they were saying. 

The aim of all this concentrated effort 
was to interest children in the reading of 
good books as well as provide them with 
a good television show. To do this we 
knew that it was essential to encourage the 
Kid Critics to tell a few incidents from the 
story that would convey their enthusiasm 
for the story. At the same time, we avoided 
the revealing of the plot for fear the audi- 
ence would feel satisfied that they knew so 
much about the book that it was needless 
to put forth the effort to read it. Conse- 
quently, the incidents were related to the 
qualities of the story instead of to each 
other. The children, for instance, discussed 
the humor, drama (or excitement), the 
mysterious atmosphere, or even the real- 
ness of character, and illustrated with an 
incident or a description and still did not 
give away the plot. The Kid Critics would 
vie with one another for the best parts to 
tell, yet they varied enough in taste that 
they never wanted to all talk about the 
same thing. 

The books that were discussed on Kid 
Critics became very popular. Many went 
out of the library the day of the telecast 
and from then on were in constant circula- 
tion. This was our main measure of success. 
There were some other smaller returns. 
Some children were observant enough to 
realize that the presentation in its entirety 
was a review and reported to us that from 
our telecasts they had learned how to give 
book reviews and make them interesting. 
While visiting the schools the moderator 
found that as many as fifty percent of the 
children in some rooms were watching the 
programs. 

We found that many adults were 
watching also. One mother said of the tele- 
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cast on All About Dinosaurs, ‘This has not 
only taught our child to like reading but 
also our family to enjoy reading together.” 
Another time, a mother sent her little son 
to the library to “take a good look and see 
if the librarian in the children’s room is 
the one on television.” She was, and the 
child naively explained his errand. “I 
watch you on television and my mom stops 
doing what she’s doing and watches too.” 

The value to the Kid Critics them- 
selves was a by-product of great import- 
ance. It is not possible to tell exactly how 
many children have participated over the 
years, for our early records are not com- 
plete. Last year thirty-five children from 
seven schools took part in fourteen pro- 
grams. When children leave the panels 
they very generally express appreciation 
for the experience, saying that they have 
never worked so hard at anything nor 
gained as much. 

Imagine John Newbery looking down 
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from his prominent position in Children’s 
Book Heaven at this new method for pub- 
licizing children’s books. If he had only 
had such a means as this for spreading the 
news about each new publication, spon- 
sored, of course, by his own Dr. James 
Fever Powder and other potent medicines! 
The value is there for us, two hundred 
years after John Newbery, who, with his 
generous nature, would not begrudge us 
the profit, for the sake of the children. We 
have only to let imagination leaven our 
time-honored techniques in introducing 
books to children, adapt it all to the special 
requirements of television, and the 
problem of book and child meeting is 
solved. With the Kid Critics programs we 
have shown this possible even to the extent 
of contriving a situation in which the chil- 
dren sell the books to themselves while 
simultaneously stimulating the reading of 
thousands of their own kind. 


CONUNDRUM 


VIRGINIA WHITEHEAD AND MARY SWIFT 


The spring is in the air again, 
All nature is delicious, 
The breezes speak of daffodills; 
The children are ambitious 
To do the things they like to do 
Play marbles, jacks, or ball, 
And should I speak of diagrams 
I'd get nowhere at all. 
Nor any part of grammar 
Am I likely to imbue; 
Spring fever is infectious— 
It hits the teacher too! 
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Continuing A Remedial Reading Program 


The technique of introducing a public 
school remedial reading porgram has been 
discussed in an earlier article.’ But after a 
program is under way there are problems 
following each summer vacation which if 
overlooked weaken the remedial reading 
program. The first problem of every fall 
is Orientation of new administrators; the 
second, orientation of new teachers; and 
the third, specific steps necessary to resume 
the program efficiently. 


Orientation of the new administrator 

A first requirement for a successful 
public school remedial reading program is 
an administrator who fully understands the 
program. Many remedial reading teachers 
assume that all principals are familiar with 
special programs in reading. These teachers 
therefore assume that the principal is in- 
terested only in end results, rather than in 
the means by which the results are 
achieved. This is not the case. Principals 
and superintendents are seldom too busy 
to discuss the remedial reading program. 

A successful continuance of programs 
in remedial reading year after year is fun- 
damentally based on how fully the admin- 
istrator is aware of the needs and char- 
acteristics of the remedial reading pro- 
gram. 

Careful orienting of the new adminis- 
trator is necessary for several reasons. One, 
he may have had little or no experience 
with special education programs. Two, he 
will often have to make detailed explana- 
tions of the program to teachers and 
parents. Three, he will be able to under- 
stand why the work of the remedial read- 


ing teacher will of necessity depart from 
the “normal” school routine. Four, he will 
become aware of the supervisory respon- 
sibility of the remedial reading teacher and 
thus avoid assigning to her extra-routine 
tasks, such as lunch room duty, playground 
supervision, etc. 

The author wishes to emphasize that 
the remedial reading teacher is not seeking 
special consideration, but such extra duties 
would prevent her from maintaining her 
schedule between schools. Five, the prin- 
cipal should know that the remedial 
reading teacher has her procedure well in 
mind. Six, the principal must be assured 
that the remedial reading program is ac- 
complishing the desired goals. 


A conference with the 
new administrator 


Prior to the conference with the new 
administrator, the remedial reading teacher 
should consider how the information is 
to be discussed without interruptions. The 
basic essential for successful conferences is 
organization. The pamphlets, bulletins, 
and forms to be used should be placed on a 
flat surface in the sequence of the proposed 
discussion. A confident attitude must ap- 
pear early in the presentation if the 
remedial reading teacher is to accomplish 
her purpose. Remember that there is a 
good possibility that the administrator 
knows little about remedial reading pro- 
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grams. Thus the program must be ex- 
plained in complete detail. And preced- 
ents must be established as to the methods 
to be used in referring cases, etc. The con- 
cluding result should be that the basic 
policies of the remedial reading program 
will be determined by the remedial read- 
ing teacher instead of by persons who are 
not especially trained in the education of 
exceptional children. 

The first point to be introduced in the 
conference is the Statistical. Report made 
the previous year. Example: 


STATISTICAL REPORT 
1953-54 
School 670 
Percentage needing aid 5.6% 
Total case load 38 
Total number scheduled 30 
Average number of semesters 
gained per child per year 4 
School 525 
Percentage needing aid 9.6% 
Total case load 31 
Total number scheduled 23 
Average number of semesters 
gained per child per year 4 
Included in each Statistical Report should be 
be at least one educational problem study made 
during the year by the remedial reading teacher 
as a contribution to her profession. Example: 


Educational Problem Study 1953-54 

Problem: What is the relationship be- 

tween mental ability and retardation 

in reading the ......... Elementary 
Schools? 

Results: Of the 114 reading cases 
studied in grades 1-4, 43 were found 
to have mental ages which were 
higher than their chronological ages. 
Forty-eight were found to have mental 
ages which were their chronological 
ages. Only 23, approximately one-fifth 
of the cases studied, were found to 
have mental immaturity as a possible 
cause for being below normal in 
reading. 


The intention of this report is to illus- 
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trate to the principal that the remedial 
reading program, as it is functioning, is 
worth while; and that it is accomplishing 
the purpose for which it was designed. The 
Statistical Report indicates to the new ad- 
ministrator that the teacher is capable of 
making concise program reports. 


Survey report 

The Survey Report from the preceding 
year, a summary of the status of the 
survey of reading cases, follows the Statis- 
tical Report in the order of discussion 
points. If the survey was properly con- 
ducted in the year the reading program was 
introduced, subsequent surveys would con- 
sist of testing: a) all transfer students, b) 
all children on the Survey Report from the 
preceeding year, c) any referrals the class- 
room teacher makes at the time her room 
is checked at the beginning of the year. 
Thus the new principal will be able to see 
that a complete inventory of cases has been 
maintained; and consequently he will be 
able to ascertain the status of the reading 
needs in his school. 

The Survey Report can be of tremen- 
dous value to the administrator and to the 
remedial reading program itself. If the 
testing program indicates low reading per- 
formance in children beginning second 
grade, or signs of poor reading habits in 
the early elementary grades, then it is 
logical to conclude that the basic reading 
program needs a thorough examination. 
This will aid the remedial reading program 
in that it constitutes preventive measures 


and will cause fewer reading problems to 
develop. 


Reading philosophy of the 
school system 


Following the discussion and display 
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of the Survey Report from the preceding 
year, the reading philosophy of the school 
system should be described to the new 
principal. A fundamental question in any 
reading program is,: How might the basic 
reading program be modified not only to 
lower the percentage of remedial reading 
cases, but also to raise significantly the 
general reading and interest level of all 
the children? One such modification would 
be the establishment of a philosophy that 
reading should be fun and not work. 

Most children in reading classes are 
made to “march through” the basic read- 
ing texts with little opportunity for pleas- 
ure reading on any one level. As a result 
they will do very little pleasure time 
reading, which means that words learned 
in school are handled with little facility 
or are rapidly forgotten. 

The testing program conducted by the 
remedial reading teacher should reveal 
whether or not a disproportionate number 
of second and third grade pupils suffer 
from “summer lag.” That is, do they for- 
get words during the summer through 
lack of use? If they do, it probably is a 
good indication that reading has been in- 
troduced as work and as a result they have 
no interest in reading during the summer. 

The rate of forgetting these words is 
different for different ages. Children just 
completing first grade will forget most of 
the words they “learned” through the 
course of the following summer, unless 
there is an attempt to make reading fun 
in school, and to provide reviews and 
pleasure reading in the home during the 
summer. Second graders tend to lose 
about half as much as the first graders 
during the summer, third graders tend to 
retain most of the words covered in third 
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grade. 

Reading must be fun, for it is rare: in- 
deed, to find a child who likes to work. 
When reading is fun, children learn to like 
exploring books and using the public and 
the school library. 

The writer believes that television can- 
not give serious competition to reading if 
reading has been presented in a manner 
which has made it seem fun for the child. 
Actually, television should stimulate read- 
ing. However, television does present 
strong competition, along with other non- 
reading activities, for the attention of chil- 
dren who know reading as work. 

Most significant in favor of reading 
over television and other non-reading 
activities is a child’s basic desire to please 
those they admire and love, such as parents 
and teachers. Children desperately want to 


learn reading to gain self-esteem and the 
esteem of others. The unsuccessful reader 


may turn to art, athletics, or other means 
by which he may gain attention and praise. 
Lack of success in the attempts may result 
in complete thwarting. Thus, some chil- 
dren appear to adopt an “I-don’t-care” 
attitude and possibly become educationally 
handicapped children. 
Helping teachers 

The provisions you have made for help- 
ing reading teachers improve their tech- 
nique of teaching reading, and to care for 
the minor reading problems in the class- 
room are to be presented and clarified after 
discussing the statistical data, status of the 
survey, and the reading philosophy of the 
system. 

In-service training means professional 
growth for the reading teachers. Also, it 
means that many of the minor remedial 
reading programs will be handled in the 
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classroom, making it possible for the 
remedial reading teacher to work with 
more of the serious cases. 

It is important to remember that as a 
result of the pressing problem of increased 
enrollments, etc. teachers of various levels 
of training and professional knowledge are 
returning to teaching. All of these people 
want to do the best possible job of teach- 
ing, but they need assistance in locating 
current findings on teaching methods and 
the psychology of learning. 

Most teachers welcome attempts 
toward improvement of their methods and 
their skill in understanding educational 
psychology. Of course, there are those who 
express an interest in this type of training, 
but are reluctant to change their teaching 
methods because of the temporary inse- 
curity which accompanies the change. But 
usually teachers are responsive. 

Helping Teachers consists of two parts: 
One, the distribution of Teacher's Bullet- 
ins. Two, circulation of published pamph- 
lets on reading and the educating of ex- 
ceptional children. At least three bulletins 
should be planned. Bulletins serve to keep 
the faculty informed on reading program 
activities; and an informed faculty is 
usually a cooperative one. 

Bulletins, subsequent to the first one, 
should consist of information on a variety 
of topics related to reading: readiness, 
child development, psychology of learning, 
teaching materials, etc. But the first bul- 
letin each year should contain standard in- 


formation. Example: 
Situbedeesioge es City Schools 
Department of Special Education 
Remedial Reading Program 
1954-55 
BULLETIN TO TEACHERS 
The remedial reading program is now 
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entering its year and will be 
available in all city elementary schools. 
Returning faculty members will be inter- 
ested in the data listed below which de- 
scribes the results of last year's program. 
These figures were included in the annual 
Statistical Report to the superintendent. It 
is apparent that many children need aid in 
“catching up” in reading, and that marked 
improvement can be achieved with the 
type of program now in use. 
Statisitical Report 

(Same as on page 215) 
The final success of the remedial reading 
program will depend primarily on the class- 
room teacher. For without your cooperation 
in sending the children at the correct time, 
following through in the regular reading 
program, and helping the children cover 
the material they may miss by coming to 
reading class, the reading program would 
fail. 


In addition to the Teacher's Bulletins, 
the other materials which will be pro- 
vided for teachers should be described to 
the new administrator. Many teachers have 
had courses in methods of teaching read- 
ing and dealing with reading problems. 
But the information may have been given 
long ago, or just given without the oppor- 
tunity for application. As a result the 
teacher may have rapidly forgot what she 
supposedly “learned.” This is natural for 
us all. Teachers sincerely try to teach with 
methods based on sound principles of the 
psychology of learning, child development, 
etc., for in a majority of cases they recog- 
nize that such teaching will inevitably 
produce a happy, productive classroom of 
children. Discouragement, thwarting, and 
subsequent discipline problems are the re- 
sult of mot having these basic under- 
standings. 

Dr. Edward Dolch of the University of 
Illinois has produced a considerable 
number of helpful and practical aids to 
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facilitate the teaching of reading. This 
material is being made available through 
the Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
Bulletins by Dr. Dolch which meet the 
needs of in-service teacher training are: 
“The Teaching of Sounding,” “Helping 
the Educationally Handicapped,” “Hel p- 
ing Your Child With Reading,” “Better 
Reading in Your Schools,” and “Security 
in Reading.” 

This material is designed to fill the 
need of reading teachers for a basic under- 
standing of the psychology and the nature 
of reading. It is my suggestion that the 
various pamphlets be distributed when and 
where they are needed. Display them fol- 
lowing your introductory talk at teachers’ 
meetings, or contact each new teacher in- 
dividually. When used in quantity these 
pamphlets constitute a large expense item 
for the remedial reading program. There- 
fore they should be loaned to teachers and 
returned at the end of the school year, or 
when they have served their purpose. 


Helping parents 

The plan for aiding parents should also 
be described to the new administrator. This 
plan usually has several parts: First, organ- 
izing groups of parents of remedial reading 
students. Second, conducting individual in- 
terviews with parents if necessary. Third, 
distributing appropriate pamphlets and 
Letters to Parents through classroom teach- 
ers. These help parents understand the ap- 
proach the school is making to the teach- 
ing of reading, the importance of readiness 
training at home, and the types of readiness 
exercises which are beneficial to pre-school 
children. 


Base your discussion of the program 
tor helping parents on two points: One, 
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Often parents may work against the read- 
ing program without knowing they are do- 
ing so. Two, the best remedial reading pro- 
pram is based upon the principle of using 
preventive measures whenever possible. 
Parents who are uninformed about the 
nature of reading can create home con- 
ditions which result in a child’s dislike for 
reading. Perhaps a parent insists that a 
child “sound out” words that cannot be 
sounded, or confuse the child by deciding 
to teach reading the “logical” way by 
which they mean to “spell out the word.” 

Actually there is little relationship be- 
tween spelling and reading. One deals with 
sounds, the other with names of letters! 
Nevertheless, “spelling out the word” 
seems to be the method for many parents. 
The Dolch pamphlets, “Security in Read- 
ing,” and “Helping Your Child Read” will 
be an aid in preventing parents from giv- 
ing their children an ineffective approach 
to reading. 

Through parent-group meetings par- 
ents can be effectively aided. An excellent 
opportunity is afforded to distribute and 
interpret the various pamphlets described 
above. This type meeting is best conducted 
by establishing rapport rapidly with the 
group, then using the question-answer 
method as the vehicle for presenting the 
necessary remedial reading information. 
Caution: announce the meeting's time 
limit when the notices are sent to the par- 
ents. Thus more parents will be encour- 
aged to attend, especially if the meeting is 
limited to one hour. For various reasons 
some parents are unable to attend these 
meetings. In such cases you must be con- 
tent to make home calls, or send the ma- 
terial to them, hoping they will read it. 

Parents of pre-school children can play 
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an important part in the over-all remedial 
reading program. An effective way of as- 
suring continued community support of 
the remedial reading program is to try to 
do everything possible to prevent reading 
problems from occurring. Many children 
entering first grade experience difficulty in 
learning to read through lack of proper 
home experiences. Training a child at 
home to follow jobs through, to be atten- 
tive for definite periods of time, to reason, 
to learn to match objects, will definitely in- 
crease his readiness to read. 

Perhaps newspaper articles written by 
the remedial reading teacher will best fit 
the need of informing parents. A Letter to 
Parents, to be distributed by the kinder- 
garten teacher will help. The information 
must be distributed by some method. 

Conferences with the new administra- 
tor should be concluded with a brief des- 
tributed by the kindergarten teacher, will 
be using in starting the program. If a com- 
plete picture of the over-all program has 
been given it will be necessary only to state 
the specific date the survey is to begin, and 
indicate that you plan on seeing the chil- 
dren you listed from the previous year, 
transfers, and children entering the second 
grade. 


Orienting new teachers 

The problem of orienting the new 
teacher is not so complex as that of ori- 
enting the new administrator. The teacher, 
not being on the policy-making level, will 
require less justification for your proce- 


dure. Therefore, a description of a general 
approach toward orienting them will suf- 
fice. 


Teachers play an important part in 
determining the success of a remedial 
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reading program. Their services may be 
utilized in various ways of which a few are 
forming a “helper” system in the class- 
room, checking the improvement or lack 
of improvement and reporting these ob- 
servations to you, and helping the remedial 
reading children make up the time they 
lost in coming to remedial reading class. 
Teachers are invaluable in interpreting 
your work to parents. But they will co- 
operate only if they understand what you 
are doing and how you propose to do it. 
Publicity about the remedial reading 
will reach the new teachers 
through several sources before your arrival 


program 


at their school. The person by whom they 
are hired will probably describe briefly 
the extra services of the school. In addition, 
the new teacher will gain knowledge of 
your program through informal conver- 
sations with the faculty who were staff 
members in previous years. These conver- 
sations with administrators and teachers 
are usually of a general nature. The reme- 
dial reading teacher, through the orienta- 
tion procedure, must be positive that 
teachers have specific information con- 
cerning the role they will play. 


Specific steps in resuming program 

This is a critical time for the remedial 
reading program as weakness or strength 
will be based on the beginning procedure. 
For example, allow time for a thorough 
survey! Too frequently a new remedial 
reading teacher will be content to accept 
the records and survey reports of her 
predecessor. These reports and records 
should be not ignored, of course, but 
definitions and classifications of reading 
problems differ among remedial reading 
teachers. 
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Often remedial reading teachers con- 
duct their survey by the “referral” method, 
which will probably result in no more than 
a forty percent efficiency. Thus complete 
reliance on their records could mean that 
many potential reading cases would not 
have been recorded. Generally speaking, 
when you are new on the job arrange to 
conduct your own all-school survey. 

Postponing the mental maturity testing 
program in order to begin the class 
schedule is a temptation for inexperienced 
remedial reading teachers. This is an un- 
wise decision for two reasons. One, the re- 
sults of the mental maturity tests serve as 
a guide for the classroom teacher in under- 
standing some of the reading problems in 
her room. Two, these scores should be 
taken into consideration when assigning 
the remedial reading student a priority 
rating for scheduling. 


With the need for brevity and clarity, 
I shall not discuss the many errors that one 
can make in resuming the remedial reading 
program. The purpose here is to indicate 
a sequence of steps to be followed when re- 
suming a public school remedial reading 
program of the type described in my earlier 
article in Elementary English, for January, 


1955. 


It is suggested that the following steps 
be used as a guide to the efficient re- 
sumption of the program: 

Orientate new administrators. Secure room 

assignments and bell schedules for each 

school. 

Begin survey. Start with the highest grade 

co be included in the survey. Distribute the 

first Teacher's Bulletin, Description of 

Reading Problems, and extra referral forms. 

Deposit the results of the reading tests with 

the classroom teacher. These results will be 

collected again at the time of the mental 
maturity testing program. 
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4. Administer the Osis Quick Scoring Mental 
Ability Test to those indicating a need for 
extra help in reading. 

Upon completion of the entire survey, pre- 
pare a report (duplicate as many copies as 
necessary) which indicates the collected 
data on the children who are candidates for 
remedial reading class: name, chronological 
age, mental age, reading level, and priority 
rating. Copies of this report are to be dis- 
tributed to all administrators and members 
of the department of special education. 
Plan your schedule of classes in each 
building by referring to the bell schedules. 
Each class should be approximately 20-30 
minutes in length, limited to no more than 
four members, and should meet at least 
three times per week. 

Notify the teachers of your schedule and 
the day it will begin. 

Begin schedule; meet with children and 
send Parent Contact form and the Qmes- 
tionnaire to the parents, and the Teacher 
Contact form to the classroom teacher. 


Conclusion 


Continuing a remedial reading pro- 
gram following summer vacation presents 
many unique problems, problems which if 
over-looked weaken the remedial reading 
program. The first, and most important, 
is the orientation of new administrators. 
The second, orientation of new teachers, 
and third, the specific steps necessary to ef- 
ficiently resume the program. 

The best remedial reading program is 
the one which is based on preventive meas- 
ures. Through the orientation of adminis- 
trators and teachers, cooperation and im- 
proved philosophies toward reading, can 
be realized. This will, in some instances, 
prevent reading problems from happening, 
in other instances it will facilitate aid to 
those who are already handicapped. 

To develop the belief that children 
will acquire good reading habits only if 
they associate reading with fun, not work, 
is a sound goal. 





RUTH B. PEELER 


Helping the Kindergarten Get 
Ready for First Grade 


Kindergarten Patsy went bouncing up 
to the teacher of the six-year-olds with joy 
and enthusiasm. “I just can’t wait to get 
to the first grade!” 

Most children look forward to being 
in first grade. Six is an important age! 
Some children feel insecure in leaving kin- 
dergarten and entering a new room with a 
new teacher. Teachers and children, as 
well as parents, can help the child to feel 
secure and happy in this experience. The 
first grade needs to have many of the char- 
acteristics of his home and kindergarten. 
It needs to provide-a continuation of the 
activities he has experienced. 

The six-year-olds at P. K. Yonge Labo- 
ratory School, University of Florida, de- 
cided to help the kindergarten children get 
ready for first grade. It all began when 
Sandra said one day, “I told Miss Scott I 
would go to the kindergarten and read to 
the children after I learned to read.” With 
great pride Sandra chose a story from one 
of the books she had enjoyed and took it 
to the kindergarten. Another child went 
along with his selected story. 

Many children began asking if they 
could read to the kindergarten. They were 
eager to use their newly acquired skill. 
The children talked about having worked 
for a long time to be able to read as they 
now could. One day Fay read her story to 
the five-year-olds and afterward helped to 
prepare them for next year by saying, 
“Miss Fountain said that when we came to 
first grade a lot of us thought we could 
read right away, but we had to work all 


year learning to read as we do now.” 

Through these reading experiences the 
six-year-olds began thinking of the kinder- 
garten children in relation to experiences 
they would have in first grade next year. 
When asked how they could help the kin- 
dergarten children know more about first 
grade they had many suggestions. “We 
could invite them to come to our room.” 
“We could show them around.” “We could 
show them everything we have—where 
you get paper, puzzles, blocks, wood, saws, 
hammers, nails, scissors, clay, and finger 
paint.” “We could show them our puppets 
and dolls, the doll corner, the science table, 
the record player, our toilets, lockers, 
tables, where we hang our wraps and wash 
our hands.” “We could read to them.” 
“We could have a work period.” 

The children were enthusiastic in their 
plans for a visit from the kindergarten. 
They asked, “When are we going to in- 
vite them?” A day was decided upon, 
giving plenty of time to get ready. Then 
someone asked, “How can we send the in- 
vitation?” Andy replied “We could write 
it.” Anne said, “We could all write one 
and give them to different people and put 
their names on them.” 

After getting a list of the kindergarten 
children, each child selected one name. 
The first-graders dictated the following in- 
vitation and copied it from the board. Each 
child used the name of the kindergarten 
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child he had chosen and signed his own 
name. 
“Dear Jack, 


We want you to come visit the first 
grade Friday at 9 o'clock. 


Love, 

Betty Sands” 
Each child decorated his copy in his own 
original way. 

All the first-graders went to the kin- 
dergarten to deliver their invitations in 
person. They told the children that they 
wanted to show them their room and help 
them know where things are. They wanted 
them to feel at home in the first grade. In 
order to take their desires into considera- 
tion while planning for the visit, the kin- 
dergarten children were asked to tell what 
they wanted to know about first grade. 
The following questions were asked in the 
order given: “How do they write their 
names?” “How do they learn to read?” 
“How do they write cat?” “How do they 
get the books?” “How are they taught to 
write easier?” “How did they know what 
name is whose in the kindergarten?” “How 
do they write the rat's name?” “How do 
they learn to color so good?” “How do 
they make capital letters?” “How will it 
be in the lunch room?” “How do they get 
their lunch?” 

The next day the six-year-olds were 
busy making plans and getting ready for 
their guests. They decided that they could 
answer some of the questions by telling 
and answer others by showing. They could 
show them how they write their names 
and how they read. They could tell them 
how they learned to do these things and 
give them information about the lunch 
room and other questions. They had real 
purpose and entered enthusiastically into 
varied cooperative planning. 
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Many choices were involved in the 
planning. When the children discussed 
how all could read to their guests Gloria 
said, “Get little groups—about four in a 
group—two from first grade and two from 
kindergarten. All could read if we go in 
the room and in the hall.” Each child chose 
the story he wanted to read. Each was re- 
sponsible for the book selected. Someone 
suggested that they show all kinds of 
books. There was a wide range in stories 
chosen, from very easy pre-primers to 
much more difficult material. Each child 
was given an opportunity to read on his 
own level. He was helped to choose some- 
thing that he could enjoy reading to the 
kindergarten and something that they 
would enjoy hearing. 

Frank said, “Can I pick the one who 
reads with me?” In order to arrange this a 
simple sociometric test was applied. 

Another choice was made in selecting 
the story for the teacher to read to the 
children, after it was decided that the 
whole big group share a story. This large- 
group experience would provide another 
contact with their teacher for next year. 
The first-graders were asked to select a 
story that they thought the kindergarten 
would enjoy——one they, themselves, would 
enjoy hearing again. The first three sug- 
gestions were listed on the board. Each 
child voted for the one he wanted. 

At last plans were completed. The chil- 
dren had cleaned the room with all their 
vigor. It was beautiful with fresh flowers 
from the first grade garden. Thirty six- 
year-olds eagerly awaited their guests. 

Here they came promptly at nine 
o'clock, joyous anticipation in faces and 
voices. They were met at the door by two 
children who invited them in and showed 
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them where to sit in the group. The teacher 
greeted them and expressed happiness in 
having them visit first grade. A child read 
a welcome from the blackboard. 

Questions which the kindergarten chil- 
dren had asked were discussed. Bea told 
them about the lunch room. When ex- 
plaining how they learned to read Pat said, 
“We make up stories and Miss Fountain 
writes them on the board. Then she puts 
them on charts.” “What are charts?” asked 
a kindergarten child. “Here is one,” Pat 
said, pointing to the nearest chart. “I will 
read it for you.” The children then ex- 
plained that they would show the answers 
to some questions as they took kinder- 
garten children around the room. 

Now the partners invited two kinder- 
garten children to listen to their stories. 
Each group of four found a place in the 
room or hall and enjoyed the books se- 
lected. The first grade children could not 
have read to a more interested audience 
than their guests proved to be. 

As the first-graders finished reading 
each took the responsibility of showing a 
child around the room and helping him 
find something interesting to do. Soon 
many activities were in progress. It was 
not long before all the blocks were out. 
Building began. Some children worked at 
the workbench. Some were painting at the 
easel, some using crayons. The doll corner 
was of interest to some, the science table 
to others. One group played the piano, 
another enjoyed the records. Some had fun 
with puzzles, others looked at books on the 
library table. A few children were inter- 
ested in writing their names. Everywhere 
one turned children were happy in what 
they were doing. 


When work was ended and clean-up 
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time came they put their materials away 
and came to the front of the room to hear 
the story read by the first grade teacher. 
Then it was time for mid-morning lunch. 
Lunch committees from both groups 
helped prepare and serve orange juice and 
crackers. The morning ended with play 
outdoors. One little girl from kindergarten 
ran up to the second grade teacher on the 
playground and said, “Are you the second 
grade teacher? Well, I'm in the first grade 
now—but not really.” 

The kindergarten teachers saw evi- 
dences of eagerness and joy about coming 
to first grade next year. One child said, “I 
liked everything and everybody.” There 
were other expressions of things they liked. 

This experience seemed to be a worth- 
while one for both kindergarten and first 
grade. Surely the kindergarten children 
will feel more at home in the first grade 
since they have had such pleasant contacts 
with the teacher, the room, and the ma- 
terials. They experienced the satisfaction of 
a good day of living with happy first- 
graders. The first-graders had gained, too. 
They felt that they had done a good job in 
helping the kindergarten get ready for 
first grade. They had shared many ex- 
periences in co-operative planning, in as- 
suming responsibility for fulfilling plans, 
in thinking of others and helping them, 
and in making choices among individuals, 
materials, and activities. Children of both 
groups showed constructive attitudes to- 
ward each other and toward first grade. 

There were gains for the first grade 
teacher. She looks forward to next year 
with boys and girls whom she already 
knows to some extent and with whom she 
has had happy contacts. Now both teacher 
and children eagerly await next year! 





EDNA LUE FURNESS 


Diagnosis and Remediation of 
Handwriting Defects 


“The art of writing is not a part of 
language, but rather a comparatively 
modern invention for recording and broad- 
casting what is spoken,” so wrote the late 
Leonard Bloomfield of Yale as he de- 
scribed the evolution of writing in society. 
At first, man recorded his thoughts by 
means of crude cave drawings. The record 
was a kind of picture writing, consisting 
in drawing pictures to represent a message. 
The important feature of picturing or pic- 
ture writing is that it is not based upon lan- 
guage at all. A reader who is familiar with 
the social milieu or conventions by which 
the pictures are drawn, can read and inter- 
pret the message even if he does not under- 
stand the language which the writer 
speaks. 

At a more advanced stage, man em- 
ployed word writing, of which Chinese 
writing is the most representative system. 
Each word is represented by a conventional 
sign; and as the vocabulary of a literate 
person consists of about twenty thousand 
words, one who professes literacy must 
memorize and learn thousands of char- 
acters. 

A still later system, Bloomfield tells us, 
is alphabetic writing. In this type each 
character represents a unit speech-sound, 
or, as the linguist calls it, a phoneme. Each 
word consists of a fixed combination of 
phonemes; for example, the word pin con- 
sists of three characters, each of which rep- 
resents a single phoneme. Therefore, if 
there is a written character for each 
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phoneme of a language, the total number 
of characters will range anywhere from 
fifteen to fifty, differing of course for the 
different languages. This system then 
makes it possible, for one who has been 
trained, to write any word of that language. 
Obviously, the symbols have been modified 
as the writing instruments have been im- 
proved; but the essential function of 
writing, which is recording symbols that 
are to be read and interpreted, remains 
unchanged. 

There was a time when very few com- 
munities communicated through writing. 
As Dr. Gertrude Hildreth states, until 
one of two centuries ago, in communities 
like our own which practiced writing, this 
art was a hallmark of literacy. Further, 
possession of the art served as a mark of 
class distinction, since few had the time 
or facilities to write. Because long- 
continued practice is required for 
mastering this complex skill, writing 
has been the concern of schools and 
teachers, meriting a prominent place 
among the skills taught at school. 


Objectives of handwriting 

According to Mary T. Sullivan, the 
primary goal of handwriting should be “to 
provide for the formation of right habits 
and skills which will give a ready and ef- 
fective manner of expressing thought 
through the use of the written symbol.” 
Subsidiary objectives are as follows: 


Dr. Furness is Professor Elect of English Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming. 
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. to foster a desire to write legibly. 


. to develop an understanding of the need 
for purposeful, systematic practice 
periods. 

. to develop the ability to write auto- 
matically; that is, without undue con- 
centration upon the features of letters, 
slant, spacing, etc. 


. to develop Fighe habits of posture so as 


to eliminate fatigue and tension. 


Relationship of handwriting, 
spelling, and reading 

Deficiencies in the speed or quality of 
handwriting are commonly listed among 
the factors that contribute to spelling dis- 
ability. While the correlations reported be- 
tween handwriting and spelling are not 
high, very poor spellers are more likely 
than excellent spellers to be deficient in 
handwriting ability. A part of this rela- 
tionship noted by investigators may be due, 
however, to the inability of slower writers 
to write words in the time allowed on 
tests and to the common practice of 
counting words wrong that are illegibly 
written. 

In contrast to the correlation between 
handwriting and spelling, handwriting and 
reading are not closely allied. Some re- 
tarded readers produce illegible scrawls; 
the same difficulties that prevent them 
from seeing words clearly when they try 
to read, interfere with their attempts at 
written reproduction. Some poor readers 
have poor general control of their muscles, 
and show the same clumsiness in writing 
as in other activities. On the other hand, it 
is not at all unusual to find poor readers 
whose handwriting is neat and legible, or 
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good readers whose penmanship leaves 
much to be desired,” says Albert Harris. 


Causes of handwriting defects 

In a test given recently in Detroit, it 
was found that pupils in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades were one year or more 
above the writing average of 25 years ago. 
Other instances of handwriting superiority 
might be cited. On the other hand, there 
is some evidence, according to Grace 
Phelps, that the average quality of hand- 
writing has decreased during the past gen- 
eration. This is undoubtedly due, at least in 
part, to the decreased emphasis which 
schools have given to the subject of hand- 
writing in recent years. 

Many language teachers, among them 
Joseph S. Taylor, concede that writing is a 
psychophysical process. Hence, it is dif- 
ficult to make a clear distinction between 
the physiological and the psychological fac- 
tors, since any act of writing involves both, 
and any defect would be considered psycho- 
physical in origin. Hildreth has stated that 
disability in handwriting can be traced to 
two major sources: “first, eccentricities or 
deficiencies in the mental or physical con- 
dition of the writer; second, inappropriate- 
ness of instructional method.” For the sake 
of clearness in exposition, the present 
writer is using the logical division (phy- 
siological, psychological, pedagogical) in 
this classification of handwriting defects, 
possible causes, and remedial measures. 
Obviously, some of the suggestions are ap; 
plicable to several types of writing, and 
some are concerned only with cursive 
handwriting. 
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ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


An Analysis of Handwriting Defects, Possible Causes, and Remedial Measures’ 


Defects 


Physsologscal 
Writer's cramp 


Left-handedness 


Psychological 
Reversal errors 


Lack of interest 
handwriting 


‘The author wishes to thank Dr. Russell Hammond, Director of Research at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, for reading the manuscript. 


in 


Possible Causes 


Too violent contraction of the 
muscles by which the pen is 
grasped and by which finger 
movements are made. 


Asymmetrical functioning of the 
nervous system. Functional pre- 
dominance of the left brain. Left- 
eye dominance. Crossed dex- 
trality or sinistrality. 


Lack of lateral orientation. Poor 
auditory or visual discrimination. 
Mental deficiency. Immature per- 
ception. Partial learning. Un- 
familiar and meaningless mate- 
rial. Poor reading ability 


Immaturity. Neurotic tendencies. 
Unstable behavior. Negative at- 
titude. Disinclination to practice. 
Antagonism toward teacher. 
Mechanical and meaningless rep- 
etition 


Remedial Measures 


Emphasize use of arm move- 
ments. Encourage a rhythmical, 
steady movement. 


Observe child’s behavior. Confer 
with parents. Determine whether 
or not pupil is strongly and really 
left-handed by using: an in- 
duction test, mirror tracing test, 
or test for determining whether 
or not vision is “left-handed.” 
Use blackboard for beginning 
writing. Take care that pupil 
holds paper so that the bottom 
edge is approximately at right 
angles to the writing arm. Have 
pupil grasp pen or pencil at least 
an inch or inch and one-half from 
the point. Consider as acceptable, 
writing which is vertical or only 
very slightly backhand. 


Give practice in observation and 
writing. Require child to write 
from copy rather than from 
memory. Show pupil he must 
begin at the left-hand side of the 
blackboard or paper. Supervise 
the pupil's writing as much as 
possible. If reversals occur in cer- 
tain letters, isolate those letters 
for special attention. Give a per- 
ception-copying test. 


Find pupil's interests. Make him 
realize the value of being able to 
write rapidly and well. Make the 
pupil confident of his ability to 
write. Commend the slightest 
improvement. Have pupil com- 
pare his work with previous at- 
tainment. Have pupil analyze his 
own writing faults, and how to 
overcome them. Sustain interest 
by applying handwriting skill to 
meaningful situations. 
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An Analysis of Handwriting Defects, Possible Causes, and Remedial Measures 


Defects 


Psychological (cont.) 
Lack of writing readi- 
ness 


Exaggerated or eccen- 
tric writing 


Pedagogical 

Malformation of letters 
(failure to close 
letters, closing 
looped strokes, 
looping non-looped 
strokes, using 
straight-up strokes 
rather than rounded 
strokes ) 


Possible Causes 


Poor muscular co-ordination. De- 
ficient oculomotor co-ordination. 
Faulty visual perception. Defi- 
ciency in precision of movement. 
Slow reaction time. Lack of 
steadiness. Deficient perception. 
Immaturity. Disinclination to 
practice. Faulty ideation. Lack of 
originality. Limited experience. 
Faulty training. 


Aspiration to write like movie 
stars and society people. 


Immaturity. Lack of muscular 
control. Carelessness. Faulty 
sense of the units of rhythm. 


Remedial Measures 


Provide experience contributing 
to readiness: informal construc- 
tion with tools, drawing on 
blackboard, clay modeling, paper- 
cutting activities. Watch for 
evidences of writing readiness. 
Take inventory of pupil's visual 
perception, degree of muscular 
co-ordination. Arrange writing 
period at a time when pupil is 
not already fatigued. Ask 
younger pupils to work at black- 
board, with lines four inches 
apart. See that copy to be fol- 
lowed is on a level with the 
pupil’s eyes. Avoid arm and 
finger movement exercises in be- 
ginning writing. Begin with 
meaningful word symbols. Foster 
understanding of value of hand- 
writing. Foster desire to learn 
Have third or fourth graders use 
a coarse pen, with penholder of 
some material easily held in posi 
tion, and paper with sufficient 
surface. Encourage younger 
pupils to begin identification of 
separate letters by name 


Encourage simple styles 


Isolate letters that require study. 
Drill on these letters alone and 
in combination. Help pupil visu- 
alize distinctive qualities of letter 
and help him feel motions for 
forming it. Show pupil incorrect 
movements made in formation of 
letters. Lead pupils to appraise 
their own letter formation. Help 
pupil develop a fluent movement 
and correct form by stroke exer- 
cises such as the “side-to-side” 
sweep and the “side spaced 
letters” exercise. 
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An Analysis of Handwriting Defects, Possible Causes, and Remedial Measures 


Defects 


Pedagogical (cont.) 
Slow writing 


Extreme slant (exceeds 
30° from vertical 
with the base line) 


Mixed slant 


Poor word spacing 


Faulty letter spacing 


Faulty alignment 


Possible Causes 


Incorrect position. Too much 
pressure. Uneven pressure. 
Cramp. Fatigue. Uncertainty 
about direction of movements for 
making letters. Lack of practice. 
Wrong materials and instru- 
ments. Irregular rhythm. Inter- 
ference, due to transition from 
one style to another. 


Writing arm too close to body. 
Thumb too stiff. Stroke in wrong 
direction. Point of pen too far 
from fingers. Improper position 
of paper 


Lack of muscular control 


Irregular beginning and ending 


strokes. Long beginning and 
ending strokes. Short beginning 
and ending strokes. 


Irregular slant. Excessive slant. 
Lack of slant. 


Poor letter formation. Lack of 
rhythm in the writing process. 
Failure to keep writing within 
the line of vision. 


Remedial Measures 


Assign drill in harmony with re- 
vealed causes of slowness. 


Require that pupil hold paper so 
that the lines on the paper slant 
in the same direction as the fin- 
gers of the left hand when the 
hand is extended diagonally 
across the desk. Require the 
pupil to direct the writing 
motion toward the center of the 
body. Ask pupil to adopt slant 
comfortable for him. Encourage 
consistency in slant. 


Mark pupil's original slant with 
red pencil. Emphasize regular 
slant. Help pupil appraise his 
own work, in slant, spacing, 
alignment. 


Instruct pupil in beginning the 
stroke of a word just under the 
tip of the ending stroke of the 
preceding word. When words 
begin with a, e, d, g, q, and ¢, 
allow sufficient space for a be- 
ginning stroke. 


Show pupil how to make the up- 
ward curves of the letters in the 
standard slant 


Let pupil trace and reproduce 
letter forms to rhythmic chants 
and musical accompaniments. See 
that pupil shifts paper to the 
left and keeps the writing within 
his line of vision. 





Children today have a great interest in 
rockets, jets, space ships, and science-fiction 
stories relating to interplanetary travel. 
Space helmets and ray guns are common 
play equipment for young children, while 
older youngsters study the latest develop- 
ments in rockets and jets and discuss the 
possibilities of satellite space stations. Rec- 
ognizing this interest, radio and television 
programs have capitalized upon this theme 
and further extended it. 

The language arts teacher constantly 
studies and recognizes the real and con- 
temporary interests of the children in an 
attempt to relate the classroom program to 
these interests. The fascination for all 
things relating to space and space travel 
may be used to promote functional 
learning of the language arts. A topic of 
such scope and with pre-fabricated motiva- 
tion offers a wide variety of experiences 
through which all the children can ad- 
vance their learnings in the interrelated 
language arts—reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. 

Alan brought a newspaper article to 
his sixth grade class and asked to read it. 
The article reported an interview with a 
man who claimed he had been aboard a 
space ship and had visited with creatures 
from another planet. 

When Alan finished there was an ex- 
plosion of questions and opinions. 


Lois V. JOHNSON 
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Building the Interrelated Language Arts 
through Space Travel 


“What planet was it, anyway?” 

“People from another planet couldn't 
live on this earth.” 

“There are no such things as space 
ships yet!” 

“Why not? There could be people that 
are ahead of us with inventions. We are 
planning to go to the moon.” 

“Oh that stuff couldn't be true. Alan, 
you're crazy if you believe it!” 

Alan bristled. “It’s printed here in the 
paper and told in the man’s own words. 
Why shouldn't I believe it?” 

The recess bell terminated the lively 
discussion which promised to continue on 
the playground, and again in the class- 
room if there were further opportunity. 

Here was a topic that appealed to all 
the children. The shy, the lethargic, and 
the quiet ones alike had moved to the edges 
of their chairs and had wanted to add their 
own personal views to the discussion. 

The teacher considered the possibilities 
for channeling this interest into effective 
learning activities where further growth 
for the children seemed possible and de- 
sirable. 

In reading it had been noted that some 
children need help in such skills as identi- 
fying the main thought, separating fact 


Miss Johnson is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at Los Angeles State College, and Miss 
Bany is a teacher in Alhambra, Cal. 
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from fiction, judging validity of content, 
and recognizing authoritative sources. In 
written expression, growth was needed in 
organizing material, in presenting ideas 
clearly, and in using a broader and more 
accurate vocabulary. The mechanics of 
spelling and correct written form were not 
to be overlooked. Some of the children 
needed practice in speaking effectively to 
the group and many would profit by ex- 
periences directed toward critical listening. 
These aspects of the language arts would 
in a natural way overlap and reinforce one 
another. 

The next morning the teacher said to 
the children, “Yesterday Alan read a news- 
paper report in which we were all inter- 
ested. The class became quite excited be- 
cause some of us agreed and some dis- 
agreed. Is this a reasonable way to decide 


whether there are space ships from other 
planets, or if there is life on any planets 
besides our own?” 


After some discussion the class con- 
cluded that expressions of individual 
opinion were an inadequate basis for 
making a decision on these matters. 

The teacher then said, “What do we 
need to do in order to come to a better 
understanding of this interesting subject?” 

Teacher and children then began to 
formulate plans for investigating the topic. 
The children decided to locate scientific 
evidence as to whether life could exist on 
any of the planets or planetoids. They 
chose to study the armed forces’ experi- 
ments with rockets and jets, and determine 
whether all writers on the subject of space 
were equally qualified. Committees to 
study the various topics were formed and 
their working procedures outlined. 

So that the children and their parents 
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would not become confused over the ob- 
jectives in teaching with space travel as a 
theme, the attention of the children was 
directed to the skills involved. The group 
issued a class bulletin which they com- 
posed. It was dittoed and each child took 
one home. It read: 


Attention, Earthlings! 


The sixth grade class of Central School 
is going to do a research project to deter- 
mine whether there is any scientific truth 
to support the claims that there are space 
ships. 


We will read for information, carry on 
group discussions, and make individual 
oral and written reports. Besides being 
detectives to find out whether creatures 
from outer space are snooping around our 
planet, we hope to improve our skills in 
reading, writing, speaking and listening. 


The class decided it might take the re- 
mainder of the year to gather information 
to answer their questions since this was a 
topic on which much conflicting opinion 
was being published and expressed in dra- 
matic productions on radio, television, and 
motion pictures. They would concentrate 
as a group on the study and then individ- 
ually warch for information to report to 
the class as the year progressed even after 
this topic was not the focus of class work. 

The work of a typical committee il- 
lustrates the functioning of the language 
arts and of their interrelatedness. 

One committee chose to investigate 
the differences in atmospheric conditions 
on each of the planets. At the first plan- 
ning period it was decided that individual 
members would take a planet to study. 
The search for information took the chil- 
dren to home, school, and public libraries. 
After much material had been collected, a 
discussion was held to determine the best 
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procedure for organizing and presenting 
the information to the rest of the class. 
During the discussion the question arose, 
“How can we show the difference between 
the atmospheres of planets and of the earth 
if we don’t know about the earth’s at- 
mosphere?” 

From the discussion that followed, an 
improved plan for study evolved. The 
group proposed some questions they 
wanted answered. Each child was to find 
answers so that a comparison of atmos- 
pheres could be made. Again every avail- 
able source book was read by members of 
the committee. 

When the questions had been an- 
swered satisfactorily, the attention of the 
children turned to organizing and out- 
lining the material for a group report. At 
this point the teacher was asked for help, 
and since other committees had found they 
needed to learn more about outlining and 
organizing information, the class as a 
whole studied and worked together im- 
proving this skill. 

The salient question, and the one 
which all the committees were studying 
from various angles, was, “Can life, as 
we know it, exist on other planets?” Since 
the committee studying atmosphere felt 
its information was essential, it was de- 
cided to give an oral report to the class but 
also make written reports or summaries of 
the information to keep in a class book 
for reference. 

A tape recorder was used when the 
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group made its oral report. The following 
day the committee listened to the recording 
and individuals their own 
speech. One boy recognized he spoke too 
rapidly, and another was made aware of 
lack of volume which made it difficult 


for him to be heard easily. 


evaluated 


Other committees experienced similar 
activities. One group took responsibility 
for the bulletin board of clippings. The 
problem of titles and sub-titles for groups 
of clippings gave vocabulary and spelling 
experience. The recency of publication 
dates and the qualifications of authors to 
write on the subject of space absorbed the 
time and efforts of committee. 
The opaque projector was used to enlarge 
charts made by some children to show the 
planets and their relative distances from 
the sun. Narrators explained the charts as 
they were shown. 


another 


The children carried out the project 
with enthusiasm. They learned facts and 
principles which relate to space and space 
travel as they originally intended, and in 
addition they employed reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking in such a way that 
they increased their personal competencies. 
The class grew in its awareness of the need 
to analyze, compare, and reason critically 
in reading and listening, while in speaking 
and writing they became more sensitive to 
their personal responsibility to others for 
the value, accuracy, and effective presenta- 
tion of their ideas. 
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Exploring the Minds 


I looked at my family—my class of 
twenty-four fifth grade boys and girls. To 
my mind came the thought, “Well, you 
are in school now. The hurry of getting up, 
~ating your breakfast, and getting ready 
for school is over. I wonder what you are 
really thinking?” 

My eyes slid over the faces of the boys. 
They are my problem, you see, because 
they have problems. Two looked sleepy 
and did not have their hair combed. Three 
had expectation and “imps” in their eyes, 
and several others seemed noncommittal 
about it all. The girls always seemed to be 
happy about everything. 

I wanted them to write sometime dur- 
ing the day and I knew it had to be about 
something with which they were, closely 
associated, Suddenly it came to me. I knew 
about their school life—at least I thought 
I did. After rapport had been established, 
why not let them write about their homes? 
The exciting time came when I explained 
to them that I would like them to write 
the way they felt about their homes. 

“Don’t worry about capital letters and 
punctuation marks,” I said. “Just write. If 
you want a word spelled, raise your hand 
and I will write it for you.” 

They looked at me as if I did not know 
my own senses. Then I said, “The rea- 
son I have asked you not to worry about 
punctuation is because you will write easier 
if you don’t think about it. Won't you?” 

“Why yes,” several exclaimed. By the 
appearance of their faces I knew I was on 
the right track. 

They were also told to write, “Please 
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read,” or “Please do not read to the class,” 
on their papers since this was their own 
personal writing. 

From Nathan, who has quite a prob- 
lem, this was handed in labeled, “Please 
read to the class”: 


My home is my castle. Jewels dripping 
from the doors and a gold mine in my 
back yard. The flowers are silver, the weeds 
quartz, and the grass is gold. My dog is 
gold, too. His eyes are diamonds. They 
shine very bright. This is my home. 
From this story I understood Nathan 
better. He loves his home so much he 
compares it to all the precious material 
things on earth. This is a beautiful thought 
for a child, but I also saw that Nathan 
could be over-indulged at home. This 
could account for his immaturity and his 
unwillingness to take realistic views to- 
ward life. 

In contrast Steve handed this in 
labeled, “Please read”: 

In my kitchen there is a stove, and a 
small table, and a sink. In my dining room 
there is a large table. In my living room 


there is a couch, four lamps, a-coffee table, 
front door and some stairs. 


From this I saw no love in this home. 
Steve's parents are divorced. They have a 
housekeeper. Home, to Steve, is a place to 
eat and sleep. Steve needed love. This I 
have been giving him. He is really re- 
sponding. 

The thing that seems to concern me is 


Mrs. Fraim is a teacher in the Lower Merion 
Township School District, Merion, Penna. This 
paper was written as a result of a course taken 
under Dr. Miriam Wilt at Temple University 
in Phila. 
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the fact that most of the children seemed 
to think of their homes in terms of furni- 
ture and play rather than in terms of 
spiritual love and companionship of 
mother and father. I am beginning to un- 
derstand my boys. 

However, from Martha, a very happy 
little girl, came this: 


I have a home. My home is beautiful to 
me. To me, my home is the most beautiful 
place on earth. At night when I curl up 
in a chair in front of the flickering flames 
of the fire, the sparks go cheerfully up the 
chimney, just like the warm thoughts that 
will forever burn in my heart about my 
home. I think my home is the most beauti- 
ful place on earth. I hope you feel the same 
way about your home. 


Doesn’t this just breathe of com- 
panionship and love? 


The children enjoyed hearing what 
others thought about their homes. They 


talked about the unusual ways of making 
home seem real to the listener. They chose 
Martha's as best. 

Then following, a little girl asked if 
they could write pretend stories. The chil- 
dren could hardly wait until their imagi- 
nations ran rampant. I learned much from 
these stories. The girls’ were filled with 
fantasy, but the boys’ stories were all ad- 
venture, written in the first person. Each 
boy had himself a leader and doing some 
daring, spectacular thing. He always had 
many followers, and he always received a 
big reward or some glory at the end. I 
recognized, as they read their stories to the 
class, that there was not one boy who fol- 
lowed. Each one was a leader showing off 
his abilities in some way. 


Suddenly, in a flash, I thought, 
“Could this be our problem?” I decided on 


individual conferences with the boys and 
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I learned that they had no desire to follow, 
but always each one wanted to be on top. 
That accounted for their fights in their 
basketball games. So by using great men 
of our America, emphasizing General 
Eisenhower, we are learning that in order 
to be a great leader, one must first be a 
good follower, because from the followers 
come the leaders. 

Jim couldn’t write a thing. He stam- 
mered a lot, and the papers he handed in 
indicated extreme nervousness. He lacked 
coordination in letter formation. Now he 
thinks writing is fun, and he is as anxious 
as the others to write. He takes pride in 
what he writes, because he wants it to be 
read to the class. I'm not sure, but his 
stammering seems to be improving. One 
day he wrote about school. He said, “I 
always am afraid to come to school, be- 
cause I get bad marks in arithmetic. This 
makes me scared.” Of course, we started 
a remedy for this right away with a con- 
ference. Our methods seem to be helping 
him. 

The children are writing profusely 
now. Several motivations have been used. 
There are always those boys who think 
writing the way they feel is “sissy.” At first 
they scowled when I said we were going 
to write just for fun. So one day I said, 
“Wouldn't it be fun to have pockets pasted 
on the blackboard in which we can keep 
the things we write?” Those who were en- 
joying these moments of relaxation said 
they would love to have them. They chose 
their own color of paper for the pockets. 
Chartreuse was decided upon because it 
looked like the first green of spring. We 
immediately put the pockets up, labeled 
with the first name of each child. We 
made them very informal. Where we had 
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duplicate names, we used the child’s fa- 
vorite “nickname.” 

One of the girls said, “How will any- 
one know what we are doing? Let's give 
our corner a name.” After many sug- 
gestions, it was decided to give the corner 
the title of: “Personal Writing—Just 
Imagination.” By now these pockets are 
getting quite full. 

We meet in our classrooms children 
who cannot get enough writing. A com- 
mittee made our story box for any personal 
writing that might be done in the chil- 
dren’s spare time. The class decided that a 
good time to open this box would be at 
eleven o'clock on Thursday morning. Such 
excitement there is by Thursday! Eleven 
o'clock seems very far away sometimes. 

Another motivation came quite sud- 
denly to us the week of Josef Stalin’s death. 
Nathan rushed into the room shouting, 
“Hey Mrs, Fraim! Hey Mrs. Fraim! Did 
you know Stalin’s half dead?” What a 
statement to greet me so early in the morn- 
ing! It was a very peculiar situation, for I 
detected joy in his voice. Soon I discovered 
that his death was the most important 
thing to happen to the children on this 
day. They hounded me with questions: 
“Who will take his place?” “Is it true that 
communism is 2” “What will 
happen in the world now?” “Won't a 
revolution come?” And so on and on. 

I had a pamphlet on communism pub- 
lished by our government comparing com- 
munism with a democracy. We discussed 
the differences. I saw these children were 
really concerned about the future of the 
world. Then coincidentally we were in- 
vited to see a film about the United 
Nations. 


“Good,” I thought! “This will answer 
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all their questions.” But when we returned 
to the room, the conversation started 
again. 

“Let's write about the way we feel 
about the world,” I said, “Write anything 
you want. Just write.” Again I learned 
about the fears, desires, hopes, and joys of 
my family. 

One child closed her paper, “It would 
be a dream if the world had peace.” This 
statement made me realize that all these 
children had ever known was war. I read 
all the stories to the class. They seemed to 
satisfy their needs and they stored them in 
their memories. 

No child was asked to put his name on 
his paper. I've found that children write 
more freely if their name is optional. 

Recently we have been studying about 
Latin America. I had just read some stories 
about a fiesta in Mexico. The children en- 
joyed the stories so much that I thought 
they would like to write a story of their 
own. I gave them this sentence: “Pretend 
you are a child attending a fiesta.” The 
stories were so good that we are using 
them to entertain our parents at a tea we 
are giving for them. 

On one of the recent rainy days—a 
day when things were getting pretty tire- 
some to the children—I asked them to 
put their heads down and close their eyes 
and just relax. “Now,” I said “I am going 
to give you a sentence to think about. Then 
I would like you to write.” I gave them, 
“The happiest time I can remember was 
bebe des cts ” T could see the joy glow 
in their faces. Again writing broke the 
doldrums and the children could hardly 
wait to hear what they had written. Some 
of them had had pretty happy times and 
pleasant memories revived their spirits. 
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The Publie Library Helps Primary 


Children’s Reading 


What the children find at the library 
A young child going to the Main Chil- 
dren's Room or one of its several branches 
finds a wealth of beautiful and enthralling 
books, carefully selected and arranged for 
all levels on easily accessible shelves. 
Few homes can provide the variety, 
the quantity, or selection of fine books 
which the public librarian can provide. 


One afternoon a week the children 
enjoy in a group situation a fascinating 
story artistically told by a children’s li- 
brarian. They see intriguing book jackets, 
dolls, and other displays to arouse their 
interest in new books. 


Each child returns his books at the 
charging desk and then browses through 
the shelves built at child’s height or selects 
books from a low table. He can “try out” 
the new book in a comfortable chair. He 
may sample several before he finds the one 
he wishes to take home—one he can read 
without undue frustration. 

After having his books charged comes 
the fun of comparing with his friends. 
The child has taken the next step in be- 
coming a more independent and self- 
directive person. 


How the home can help 
children’s reading 

Reading aloud to a younger brother or 
sister is fun. Reading a favorite, exciting, 
or funny part to mother as she follows the 
script gives purposeful practice for a child 
requiring this. Troublesome words should 
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not be too frequent or they hinder the flow 
of thought. Authorities suggest not more 
than three new words per page. 

Mother may share reading a short 
passage as a pattern for phrasewide 
smoothness. She may show the child how 
the finger may be held at the side to keep 
the line and moved as the line is com- 
pleted. Finger pointing is to be discharged 
and usually does not occur if material is 
of proper level. 

Authorities agree that the level of ma- 
terial read well orally is about one grade 
below that read silently. Lip movements 
likewise are discouraged if material is easy. 

Mother need not expect the entire 
book to be read aloud. Rapid silent reading 
is natural if the material not too difficult 
and story material is exciting and inter- 
esting. 

Praise and encouraging happy re- 
actions with natural conversation about 
favorite persons or portions of the book 
make sharing fun and further the child’s 
desire to read another book. 


How the school helps children’s 
recreational reading 


Children enjoy telling their friends 
about a favorite library book. Often 
showing the pictures, reading a favorite 
part, or dramatizing a bit and bringing the 
volume during story hour at school will 
encourage others to request this favorite 


book. 


Miss Meyers is a teacher in the Longfellow 
School, Toledo, Ohio 
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Trips to the neighborhood library, 
bulletin boards using book jackets from the 
library, new book displays, story hours, 
and reading portions of books aloud are 
ways of leading to good choices when the 
child goes to the library alone. Reading a 
story which a friend suggest surpasses 
other methods of recommendations. 

Various levels of reading ability are 
reached most easily and wide reading in- 
terests served through these methods of 
encouraging independent reading. 


A few do’s in reading 

1. Do encourage the child to select his 
own books around his own interests— 
pets, cowboys, Indians, etc. 

2. Do help a child in beginning reading 
or the retarded reader to select books. 

a. with interesting illustrations 
b. not too much print per page 
c. large type 

3. Do tell him proper names and terms 
or uncommon words like television, sta- 
tion wagon, etc., if he asks. 

4. Help him to remember to return books 
on time or help him to keep them out 
of Fido’s or baby sister’s reach. 

5. Do help him to have fun with reading 
by discussing the parts he liked and 
really listening to him if he reads to 
you. 

6. Do let him see you read and enjoy it, 
too! 
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7. Do help him to have a quiet room, 
good light and a comfortable place to 
enjoy his story uninterrupted. 

8. Do feel free to consult the teacher or 
children’s librarian about choices of 
books and other help. 


A few don’ts in reading 

. Don’t feel the choice must be a reader 

from a basal series. 

2. Don’t insist the child finish a book ob- 
viously too difficul——when he asks 
help with new words very often. 

3. Don’t insist on a thick book so it will 


last for the week or month. 


_ 


4. Don’t penalize him for failing to return 
books by forfeiting the borrowing 
privilege. Perhaps you too, forgot! 

5. Don’t question on every detail of the 
story. 


The library and the home 

Would you like your child to have a 
part in this adventure in exploring, 
sharing, and becoming an increasingly 
mature and more independent reader? 

Would you suggest and encourage 
one of these ways to promote more reading 
of interesting and beautiful books by your 
child? 

Would you care to enjoy a trip to the 
library with your child? 


Each One Reach One 





The Basal Reader in 


The teachers’ manual has been devised 
by experts. How can I, only a first grade 
teacher, devise methods superior to those? 

Oh, the teachers’ manual is all right, 
but I prefer the old fashioned phonics 
method. 

The methods outlined in the teachers’ 
manual are certainly sure fire; you'll never 
have any trouble with your reading pro- 
gram if you just follow the manual step 
by step. 

I use the manual sometimes, but mostly 
I just let the children read aloud, in turn, 
around the circle. 


While the above statements are not 
intended to represent the feelings of all 
teachers, they do indicate the feelings of 
many who are of divided opinion regarding 
the way to use the basal reader in the first 
grade. It appears that many teachers divide 
themselves into separate camps, along a 
continuum, all the way from worshipful 
acceptance to almost complete rejection of 
the teachers’ guides. 

It is the opinion of the authors that 
the above statements are examples of 
teaching procedures that are depriving first 
grade children of the rich, satisfying, 
thrilling experience that the first grade 
reading program should be. None of the 
above practices is recommended by the 
authors as the most effective way to in- 
corporate the basal readers into a first 
grade program. 

It is our considered opinion that the 
basal reader reaches its maximum effective- 
ness in the first grade only when it is used 
in connection with some purposeful, on- 
going classroom experiences in which the 
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methods, procedures, and skills suggested 
by the manual. are developed as the need 
for them arises. This is particularly true of 
beginning first grade in which the limited 
experiential background of the children 
makes real experiences much more neces- 
sary and vital than vicarious ones. 

First, let us agree upon what a basal 
reader is. A basal reader is purposefully 
selected and prepared reading matter 
which incorporates all of the vocabulary 
and basic reading skills or techniques re- 
quired for a particular reading level. To 
say that a teachers’ manual accompanies 
the basal reader is an inversion of fact. The 
reader accompanies the manual. The 
stories are conceived and constructed to 
present a definite concept and to develop 
a definite skill in the reading process. The 
concept and the skills are outlined, defined, 
and presented in the teachers’ manual with 
an expert's advice on how to develop them. 
The story in the reader is the tool used in 
the process. If the manual is divorced from 
the basal reader, you no longer have a basal 
reader. You are left with a collection of 
stories, not always of any particular lit- 
erary value, which you are using as purely 
reading practice. It is then better called a 
supplementary reader. 

But the most important aspect of the 
first grade reading program is how this 
basal reader is utilized. Teaching by the 


Mr. Benjamin is principal and Mrs. Burton first 
grade teacher in The Thomas O. Larkin School 
in Monterey, Cal. 
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basal reader should not be an approach all 
by itself. It is recognized by the authors 
that there are certain skills of word recog- 
nition and analysis which are essential to 
the deciphering of printed matter with 
which one is not totally familiar. The 
mastery of these skills is necessary if one 
is to progress beyond a reasonably limited 
sight vocabulary. A good basal reader is a 
collection of exercises in these skills and so 
the teacher who said, “How can I, only a 
first grade teacher, devise methods superior 
to these in the teachers’ manual”’ is right. 
So is the teacher who said, “The methods 
outlined in the teachers’ manual are cer- 
tainly sure fire.” But she slipped when she 
said, “You'll never have any trouble with 
your reading program if you just follow 
the manual step by step.” That is an un- 
insurable hope because there is more to 
reading success than word analysis skills. 
To plunge a child into a welter of es- 
sential skills without adequate experiential 


and attitudinal preparation is begging pit- 


talls. To the authors there is no conceiv- 
able approach to the development of be- 
ginning reading other than one in which 
the teacher creates a NEED and a DESIRE 
to learn to read through the medium of the 
child’s own personal experiences. 


Just as the first system of recording 
thoughts and recovering them through in- 
terpretation of the recorded symbols (hier- 
oglyphs) was evolved from a need and a 
desire, so must the child first experience a 
need and a desire before reading can have 
any meaning to him. According to Lee and 
Lee,’ 

Learning is facilitated when the situation 
']. M. Lee and D. M. Lee, The Child and His 


Curriculum., New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1950, p. 172 
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satisfies a need or purpose of the learner. 

This is perhaps the prime condition of 

learning, and probably no real learning 

takes place without it. 

In the first grade before a child is as- 
signed the task of interpreting some one 
else’s thoughts or stories, it is important 
that he first experiment with thoughts of 
his own, see them recorded, and see the 
logic of their interpretation . . . realize the 
purpose of reading. His first experience 
with reading should therefore be his own 
thoughts in his own vocabulary. It need 
not be a profound thought nor the record 
of a long and complicated experience; but 
neither need it be a dull report, as “We 
did this, or we did that.” For example, our 
first grade class, gaining a concept of the 
directional words “up” and “down,” went 
outdoors recently and looked up to see how 
many different things they could see. Then 
they looked down and saw a variety of 
different things. Then, back in the room 
with eyes closed, they looked up to see 
imaginary but plausible things and down 
again. The things they imagined had to be 
things with a name in their own vocabu- 
laries, naturally, or they could not report 
them probably could not imagine 
them! (Training the imagination is a vital 
part of developing perceptive reading; it 
From this 
simple experience, a cooperative story in 


is also an amusing game.) 


poem form was evolved and recorded: 


Look up, look up. 

What do you see? 

A kite in the sky, 

The top of a tree, 

A bird flying high, 

A big bumble bee, 

Some smoke from a fire, 
A telephone wire, 

An airplane so fast, 
Some clouds moving past. 
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Look down, look down. 

What do you see? 

Some soft brown ground, 

Some rocks, two or three, 

An ant running ‘round, 

The shade of a tree, 

The toe of my shoe, 

A flower or two, 

Some grass, very green, 

All these I have seen. 

This pleasant poem was made into a 
big book (chart size) and each item seen 
was illustrated by the children. It made a 
very presentable book in which the chil- 
dren took great pride. The rhyming words 
made recall easy, the pictures gave a clue 
which could not be mistaken, and every 
child in the room could “read our poem” 
without the expenditure of energy in mo- 
notonous drill. It was such fun to be able 
to read this book that children often went 
to it in their free time and read it. Without 
forced effort they automatically associated 
certain words with the proper symbols. 
When “Look, look. See our good work” 
appeared on a bulletin board, the familiar 
words Look and see were instantly rec- 
ognized and the children had acquired the 
feeling that reading is simple and fun, an 
attitude much to be desired, and a neces- 
sary approach to successful reading. 

Admittedly, there are children who 
will learn to read without this previous 
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preparation because of superior intellect 
and/or innate habits of application and 
perseverance. There are even children 
with normal and dull-normal intelligence 
who may learn to read because of an ability 
to learn by rote or retain facts drilled into 
them by drastic repetition. But they are 
being cheated! They may be mastering the 
skills of deciphering word-symbols, but 
are they not becoming automatons or 
slaves to a device, rather than the creative 
citizens and thinkers that they should be? 
They may obtain facts from deciphering 
the word-symbols and they may be able to 
define the words they decipher, but it is 
almost inevitable that they will miss the 
nuances of color, symbolism, and imagery, 
the junction between minds, which 
thoughts expressed orally or by written 
symbols should occasion. 

In conclusion attention is called to the 
fact that the basal reader method is a nec- 
essary and important part of the first grade 
reading program, something that we would 
not wish to do without. But in order to 
make reading the thrilling, exciting ex- 
perience that it should be, the basal readers 
should be woven in to a much larger con- 
text of personal, real-life experiences that 
have meaning and significance for every 
individual child. 


Fifty By Sixty 





Achievement Factors 
Biographies 


The current biography boom in the field of 
juvenile literature and the growing interest in 
the effects of reading suggested a content anal- 
ysis of biographies recommended for children 
and youth. This specific analysis followed a more 
general survey of 391 juvenile biographies rec- 
ommended by ten sources of book selection 
from which books made fairly accessible to chil- 
dren are frequently selected (5). 

It was considered more desirable to analyze 
the biographies in a highly recommended group 


Dr. McConnell is Associate Professor and Head 
of the Department of Education, Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


Title 

. Daniel Boone 

. Invincible Louisa 
Davy Crockett 

. Abe Lincoln Grows Up 

. Mozart the Wonder Boy 

. Boy on Horseback 

. Dr. George Washington 
Carver, Scientist 
Benjamin Franklin 
Joseph Haydn; the 
Merry Little Peasant 
Early American: the 
Story of Paul Revere 
Young Walter Scott 

.. George Washington 
Sebastian Bach, the 
Boy from Thuringia 
The Story of Clara 
Barton of the Red Cross 

. Simon Bolivar: a Story 
of Courage 

. The Young Brontes 
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than those selected by some other type of 
sampling, because those in the highly recom- 
mended group, to some degree, are setting pre- 
sent standards in the field of juvenile life- 
writing. The findings of the analysis of such a 
group, then, reveal the types of subjects and 
some of the ideas most persistently presented to 
children in biographies that are most likely to 
be accessible to them, and that are approved by 
groups of adults and have some favor among 
children. 

Twenty-four biographies recommended by 
five or more of the ten sources were selected for 
content analysis. In rank order of the number 
of recommendations they are: 


Number of 
Author Recommendations 
James Daughtery 
Cornelia Meigs 
Constance Rourke 
Carl Sandburg 
O. Wheeler and S. Deucher 
Lincoln Steffens 


S. Graham and G. Lipscomb 
Enid Meadowcroft 


O. Wheeler and S. Deucher 
Mildred Pace 

Elizabeth Gray 

Ingri and Edgar d'Aulaire 
O. Wheeler and S. Deucher 


Jeannette Nolan 


Elizabeth Waugh 
Mary Jarden 
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Title 
17. Christopher Columbus 
18. The Boy's Life of Edison 
19. Stephen Foster, and 
His Little Dog Tray 
20. Lawrence: the Story 
of His Life 
21. Edward MacDowell and 
His Cabin in the Pines 
22. Nansen 
23. Franz Schubert and 
His Merry Friends 
24. Narcissa Whitman: 
Pioneer of Oregon 


Method of content analysis 
of twenty-four biographies 

Content analysis has been defined as “a re- 
search technique for the objective, systematic, 
and quantitative description of the manifest 
content of communication” (1:5-6). The pur- 
pose of this analysis was to determine the en- 
vironmental and personality factors contributing 
to the achievements of the biographees in a 
representative list of juvenile biographies. 
Therefore, only those factors which contributed 
to the achievement of the central character in 
each biography were analyzed. 

The biographies were analyzed according to 
sixteen categories set up by experimental 
analyses of six biographies. As a pretest of the 
analysis, four books were analyzed to determine 
the suitability and workability of che proposed 
categories. Reliability was checked by having 
two examiners read and tabulate samples from 
two books and by a repetition of the analysis of 
a book by the same examiner, with at least two 
months between the analyses. All categories used 
in this study showed a coefficient of agreement 
of 0.87 and higher. 

Indicators, which are specific, concrete re- 
flections of the categories or generalized con- 
tent, were collected under each category. Indi- 
cators were either descriptive, narrative, or ex- 
planatory passages quoted directly, or condensed 
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Number of 
Author Recommendations 
Edna Potter 5 
William Meadowcroft 5 
Opal Wheeler 5 
Edward Robinson 5 
O. Wheeler and S. Deucher 5 
Anna Hall 
O. Wheeler and S. Deucher 5 
Jeanette Eaton 5 


behavioral episodes, incidents, or activities with 
the attitude of the author toward them noted. 

Combined data for each of the sixteen cate- 
gories were tabulated and analyzed. 


Results of content analysis 

This analysis of the content of ideas yields 
no information concerning the influence which 
the twenty-four biographies actually exert on 
the readers, but it suggests the directions in 
which these influences, if any, are likely to 
operate. 

Although factors and activities presented in 
the lives are, to a great extent, varied and dis- 
similar, some ideas are found running rather 
persistently through the biographies as a whole. 
Generalizations which emerge from a summary 
of the data collected under the sixteen categories 
and which express certain recurring emphases 
are presented. 

A wide variety of personality and character 
traits and mental abilities are attributed by the 
biographers to the subjects. The subjects emerge 
as individuals, and not as stereotypes. More ap- 
proved than disapproved traits are attributed to 
the biographees by the authors. 

The majority of the subjects are pictured as 
friendly, kind, and agreeable in their relations 
with people. They are characterized most often 
by persistence, self-control, enthusiasm, and self- 
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reliance in their work activities. They are quick 
and eager to learn and use intelligence in the 
acquisition of skills and knowledge and in 
solving problems. 

Faults and shortcomings as well as virtues 
are attributed to almost all of the subjects. Most 
individuals are aware of, and struggle to over- 
come, their undesirable traits. The possession 
and display, to some extent, of traits not ap- 
proved does not stop achievement, when the 
traits are coupled with other approved traits. 

The use of intelligence in solving problems 
is emphasized. Intelligent action is not usually 
presented as a result of education acquired in 
school—it is a result of native ability. There is 
encouragement of intellectual activity as such— 
as a quest for understanding, and not just ac- 
quisition of information or knowledge. Ac- 
quisition of skills, however, is regarded as de- 
sirable. 

Character and personality traits are acquired 
by inheritance, by the influence of family and 
friends, and by the subject's own actions. 
Heredity as a means of acquisition of per- 
sonality traits is emphasized. 

Frequently, hobbies and interests of early 
life are related to, and sometimes lead to, fu- 
ture vocations. 

The subjects are regarded, in part, as prod- 
ucts of their time and locale, but not as bound 
or limited by them—all are pioneers, in a cer- 
tain sense. 

Happy homes and happy marriages are 
stressed. Where poverty and ensuing hardships 
prevail in homes, the simple joys and happiness 
that may be found amid such conditions are 
emphasized. Warmth and affection among 
family members, and not material factors, make 
a home happy or pleasant. In only a few cases 
do family influence and help continue beyond 
the childhood years. 

An equal number of subjects gain the ad- 
miration of people by their work and by their 
personal qualities. Friends help more often by 
encouragement than by material means. Sub- 
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jects do not give as often as they receive in 
friendships and family relations. Sometimes 
they are active partners in friendships and help 
their families. Friendliness is a great asset, even 
if it is extended only to a limited group of 
people and under certain circumstances. People 
influence the careers, thinking, and attitudes 
of the subjects in both desirable and undesirable 
ways 
There is no pattern of success—there are 
many ways to achieve it. However, determi- 
nation to achieve a goal and persistence in 
sticking to it, in spite of all obstacles, is a re- 
quisite. Effortful ways of acquiring things are 
most frequently rewarded. Work is the method 
emphasized, and hardships, obstacles, and dif- 
ficulties are considered as inevitable. Rich or 
poor, healthy or handicapped, happy or un- 
happy, irrespective of type of family, friends, or 
associates, a person can achieve and reach his 
goal. One individual, working alone, can ac- 
complish much through his own efforts. 
Original thinking, leading to new, untried 
ways of accomplishment considered impossible 
by others, is approved. Individualism and a 
refusal to conform to existing and sometimes 
limiting beliefs or ideas often lead to desirable 
outcomes and outstanding accomplishments. 
There is little emphasis on fine homes, 
luxuries, etc.; simple living is usual. Few sub- 
jects are personally ambitious; most of them 
find pleasure in unpretentious, modest tasks. 
Work is usually described as accomplishment 
for others or for personal satisfaction rather 
than for acquisition. Activities leading to 
achievements are usually carried on for the 
benefit of others or for self-expression, and not 
for self-glorification, money, or position. 
Events are caused by the subjects expending 
energy in spite of all obstacles, and not just by 
defending the status quo. Success is not an ac- 


cidental nor irrational event. 


An almost equal number of subjects be- 


lieve in their own abilities and possess feelings 
of inadequacy. The subjects usually believe in 
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what is to be accomplished, their goal or ideal, 
even though they are doubtful of their ability 
to accomplish it. Subjects are motivated equally 
by egoistic and altruistic desires. Even though 
the main motivation of the subjects is not un- 
selfish service, as a general rule, their acts 
eventually result in good for others. 

Lives are active and filled with excitement; 
the subjects are doers, full of initiative and 
enterprise. There is little random behavior. The 
central figures of most of the biographies are 
characterized by restlessness. They are never 
satisfied and always have urges to go forward 
and to try new ways or things. 

The biographies are not limited to the pri- 
vate lives of the subjects. They consider, also, 
the relations of the subjects to the social and, 
sometimes, the political problems of the time. 

The subjects are usually concerned with 
overcoming obstacles related to broad problems, 
and not just those related to their personal 
problems. 

Even those subjects with rare talents or 
special abilities exert effort and perseverance 
in order to attain goals. Specific ways of meeting 
situations and solving problems are presented. 

Traits predominant in the action patterns 
of the subjects are persistence, industry, origi- 
nality, and ingenuity. Acquiring new skills and 
using talents are also among the most frequently 
mentioned methods of achieving. 

The “successes” of the subjects are attributed 
by the biographers to destiny, perseverance in 
things believed in, talent, and worthy use of 
powers and abilities. 

The trait most frequently mentioned as a 
personality attribute, as an instrument of 
achievement, and as a factor considered by the 
biographers as leading to success, is persistence 
or perseverance 

The considered by 
ographers as contributing to success, other than 
“perseverance in things believed in,” are all 
regarded as attended by perseverance. Neither 
destiny nor talent, alone, are regarded by the 


three factors 


the bi- 


biographers as leading to success; persistence is 
usually joined with both. The “worthy use” of 
powers and abilities, also, implies the quality 
of persistence. 

Persistence or perseverance most frequently 
implies that effort or industry is present. Even 
a subject presented as physically lazy may be 
persistent and exert mental effort and ingenuity 
in solving problems. 

The following statements are indicative of 
the general attitude of the biographers toward 
the place of perseverance and effort in the suc- 
cess patterns of the twenty-four biographees. 

Haydn's biographer relates that Metastasio, 
the poet, heard Haydn practicing many hours 
each day; he thought, “That boy will do some- 
thing some day. He tries hard and works so late 
into the night.” 

Edison's biographer says, “The idea of at- 
tributing great successes to ‘genius’ has always 
been repudiated by Edison, as evidenced by his 
historic remark that ‘genius’ is one per cent in- 


spiration and ninety-nine per cent perspiration.” 


Summary 

In brief, then, the content analysis of the 
group of representative biographies for 
American children shows that the greatest em- 
phasis, by direct statement, is on the following 
personal factors: 

1. Individuality 


2. Traits related to work activities 


a. Persistence 
b. Effort 


c. Intelligence 


Traits displayed in relations with people 
a. Friendliness 

b. Kindness 

c. Agreeableness 

Traits displayed in daily life and reflected 
in attitudes toward self and work 

a. Modesty 

b. Simplicity 

c. Humility 


Idealism 
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Environmental influences are more often 
implied than directly stated, and therefore are 
not as prominently and persistently recom- 
mended to the reader's attention as the fore- 
going personal factors. The environmental 
factors credited, by implication, with having the 
greatest degree of indirect influence on the 
achievements of the subjects are: 


1. Social conditions of the time 
2. Locale in which subject lived 
3. Relations with family 
4. Relations with friends 
5. Relations with people 


Recommendations resulting from 
content analysis 

The content analysis of the twenty-four 
highly recommended biographies showed that 
they adhere in most respects to the criteria 
generally accepted as desirable by writers and 
critics in the field of biography. The following 
recommendations, however, are made: 

1. Whenever possible, where authentic ma- 
terial is available, the childhood and early life 
of the subject should be presented in some de- 
tail, because (1) the child probably may 
identify more easily with the character; (2) the 
reader may see that a seemingly uneventful 
childhood, such as most children experience, 
may lead to and result in adult achievement; 
(3) the reader may see how character and per- 
sonality traits that are used in later life in 
solving problems of great scope were sometimes 
developed through solving personal problems 
in childhood and youth. 


2. Something of the biographee’s whole life 


should be presented; if only the childhood or 
youth of the subject is presented, the juvenile 
reader may fail to realize the relationship of the 
early life of the individual to his later life and 
to his attainments. 

3. In response to the current demand for 
juvenile biographies for use as supplementary 
reading in schools, there are at present ap- 
pearing on the market, in series, brief bi- 
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ographies, uniform in length and treatment. 
There is danger that such biographies will pre- 
sent a catalogue of events—great moments in 
the lives of individuals—following a set pattern. 
Complete biographies, which present revealing 
details and little incidents which help the reader 
see the subject as a person, and not just a great 
person, should be prepared for children. 

4. There should be no overemphasis on the 
bright side of the lives of the subjects; the child 
reader should be made aware of the obstacles 
which the subjects had to overcome and the 
methods that they used in surmounting them. 
Although, in most of the twenty-four lives, there 
is a splendid balance of good fortune and hard- 
ship, a few of them make achievement appear 
too easy—when in reality it was not, this was 
especially noted in the lives of the musicians. 
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Current English Forum 


O. L. asks: “I find difficulty in getting pupils 
to acquire a sense or feeling for sentence struc- 
ture in their writing. Is there perhaps some 
method or system for teaching sentence form, 
which can be of help in this?” 


The writer is still trying to cope with this 
problem, not only with college freshmen, but 
also with college upper classmen in elective 
writing classes. Our elementary school children 
hear virtually all the basic sentence patterns 
of modern English spoken by those around 
them, and blared at them from radio and tele- 
vision loudspeakers day and night. They learn 
to read the simpler sentence structures of our 
language in the early years of their school ex- 
perience. Yet many of our boys and girls seem 
lost in the fog of complete confusion when 
they sit down, pen or pencil in hand, to write. 
Our psychologist friends tell us that people 
tend to have one of three basic types of memory 
to a greater degree than either of the other 
two. A child with a predominantly auditory 
memory may acquire, without much conscious 
effort, the ability to speak the sentence struc- 
tures of English, even the more complex ones, 
with ease. But, sitting silently before a sheet of 
paper, he may struggle to put the simplest of 
them down before his own eyes. The youngster 
with a strong motor or kinesthetic memory 
often develops the ability to write the correct 
spelling of many words, including difficult ones, 
particularly if he has had to write the words 
out as part of the process of learning them. His 
memory retains the movements of his hand and 
fingers. The pupil endowed with a dominant 
visual memory would seem to have an advantage 
over his classmates with auditory or motor 
memories, for he can see in his “mind's eye” 
the whole of sentence patterns made familiar to 
him through reading. 


Bearing these facts in mind, it would seem 
advisable to employ an approach to the teaching 


of sentence structure for writing, which assumes 
as a reasonable premise that most classes are 
going to be composed of children drawn in 
varying proportions from these three memory- 
type groups. Starting with the young pupils 
learning to write “The cat drinks milk,” visual 
presentations of the sentence pattern should be 
reinforced with speaking aloud of the pattern 
and with practice in writing it. 


What we are striving towards is the in- 
culcation in our pupils of a grasp of the pattern 
to be found in a thousand sentences, not just the 


ability to write isolated sentences correctly. 
Starting with such a sentence as “The cat drinks 
milk,” we can, with the aid of the blackboard 
or the mimeograph machine, place before our 
pupils’ eyes the same pattern taking the form 
of many sentences, like the Platonic Idea of a 
tree embodying itself in the myriad physical 
trees of the forest. We can put before our young 
learners’ eyes sets of sentences like the fol- 
lowing. 


The cat drinks milk. 

The dog eats meat. 

The mouse nibbles cheese 
A man paints a house. 

A woman cooks a meal. 
Boys play baseball. 

Girls dress dolls. 


We teachers have learned a special vocabu- 
lary for what goes on here. We have learned— 
and have sometimes toiled valiantly to make our 
students learn—that the first noun in each sen- 
tence is the “subject,” that the connecting word 
is a “transitive verb in the active voice” and 
that the second noun is the “direct object.” 
But trying to teach our boys and girls thar all of 
these sentences are examples of the “subject— 
transitive verb—direct object” type of sentence 
by asking them to label the nouns and verbs 
in similar sentences as “subjects,” “transitive 
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verbs,” and “direct objects” too often results 
in imparting confusion where clarity of under- 
standing is the end desired. If we try to ex- 
plain that a “direct object” names the receiver 
of the action named by the “transitive” verb, the 
reasonably bright youngster is puzzled when he 
is expected to apply this terminology to such 
examples of this sentence pattern as “My sister 
loves candy” and “Tom hates school books.” A 
child may sense, without possessing the vocabu- 
lary to make his questioning clear, that loving 
and hating are inner activities on the part of 
the subjects, and that the candy and the school 
books may be called “direct objects” which 
“receive” the “action” of “transitive” verbs, but 
that these entities remain unaffected by any 
perceivable action. The inadequacy of this 
traditional grammatical lexicon is even more 
obvious when we consider further examples of 
this same sentence pattern employing phrase or 
clause structures in the so-called direct object 
position, such as “He enjoys being alone” and 
“We decided what to do.” 

We want our students to be able to write 
correctly such basic sentence patterns as “The 
cat drinks milk,” “The teacher gave John a good 
mark,” “The boys played courageously,” “The 
story is good,” and “Mary became secretary.” 
First, we can show our students sets of sentences 
representing each such pattern. Second, we can 
have our pupils read these sets of sentences 


Language arts work shop in Hawaii 

The University of Hawaii has announced 
that Dr. Dora V. Smith of the University of 
Minnesota will direct a workshop in the lan- 
guage arts, June 22 to August 2, 1955. It has 
been planned especially for teachers of grades 
4-12. 

The areas of study will involve those lan- 
guage arts problems of the teachers enrolled and 
will, undoubtedly, include such problems as the 
teaching of reading, developing various reading 
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aloud, in unison with us. Third, we can ask the 
youngsters to make up, and write out, a set of 
sentences of their own invention to reproduce 
the pattern we are trying to teach. The children 
will draw “doers” and “receivers” out of their 
own worlds of experience for “The cat drinks 
milk” pattern. 

Seeing a set of sentences will help the me- 
mories that are primarily visual, repeating aloud 
the example sentences in the set will aid the 
memories that are chiefly auditory, and writing 
sentences of the pattern will fix word-order 
sequences in the memories that work through 
the hands. And we will do better if we resist 
the quite understandable temptation to speak of 
transitive verbs and direct objects, and speak 
only in such simple terms as “doer,” “action 
verb,” and “what comes after.” In “The cat 
drinks milk,” the “what comes after” the action 
verb is a noun. In “My sister loves candy” the 
“what comes after” is also a noun, but one 
having a very different meaning relationship 
to its action verb. And in “He knows the 
lesson,” the noun “lesson” has a still different 
meaning relationship to a very different sort of 
“action verb.” The less the terminology, and 
the simpler it is, the better. And the more 
seeing, saying, and writing the desired sentence 
pattern, the better we will succeed in our task. 

Edward L. Anderson 
Brooklyn College 


skills, developing reading interests, selecting ap- 
propriate reading materials, the teaching of oral 
and written expression, stimulating creative ex- 
pression as a means of personal growth, the 
teaching of grammar and usage, the interrelating 
of the language arts, motivation, and evaluation. 

Those interested in more information or ad- 
vance registration may write to Dr. Richard S. 
Alm, Department of Education, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 14, T. H. 





The Executive Committee of the Council 
held its regular mid-winter meeting in Denver, 
Colorado, January 27, 28, 29, with all nine 
members present. This inter-convention meeting 
is always a busy one—three days of concentrated 
thought and deliberation, this time working 
through the long, carefully-planned agenda set 
up in advance by the president and the executive 
secretary. At this meeting, plans for the No- 
vember convention got their first hearing, and 
the progress of working committees was care- 
fully reviewed. 

This behind-the-scenes activity of the 
Council is the rich sub-soil in which the annual 
programs grow, and it never fails to impress 
those newly elected to membership on the com- 
mittee. Through the reports of its liaison of- 
ficers, who represent the close tie of each 
working group to the Council, the Executive 
Committee is able to coordinate effort, to take 
up slack, and to offer special encouragement 
where it is most needed. Newest among the com- 
mittees just getting underway, as membership 
rosters are completed and approved, are the 
Committee on Appraisal of Evaluating Tech- 
niques, the Committee on International Co- 
operation, the Committee on Preparation and 
Certification of Teachers, the Committee on 
Distribution of Publications of Affliates, the 
Committee on Elementary Schools Portfolio, the 
Committee on College Adult Reading List, the 
Committee on Recruitment of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and the Committee on Relations with Pub- 
lishers of Paperbound Books. 

At its Denver meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee took steps to complete the work on com- 
mittee structure already begun and reported to 
the Board of Directors in Detroit last No- 
vember. With authorization from the Board to 
proceed, an amendment to the constitution will 
be submitted next November which will re- 
define relationships and smooth out operational 
procedures. A glance at the long list of com- 
mittees, commissions and conferences carrying 
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on the work of the Council, published and dis- 
tributed each year at the November convention, 
will indicate clearly the need for such co- 
ordination of effort. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
Denver meeting was the Report on the Status of 
the Profession, by President John Gerber. A 
whole half-day was spent in discussing a care- 
fully prepared outline posing Basic Problems 
Facing the Profession. Not only better coordi- 
nation of effort, as referred to in the preceeding 
paragraphs, but long-range and total-view 
planning were the watch-words of the mid- 
winter meeting. Eight fields were listed in 
which the Council might well initiate study or 
recommend action to be taken. Out of the dis- 
cussion came the realization that the Council 
faces new and important responsibilities. These 
will doubtless be enlarged upon in the next 
Counciletter by President Gerber himself and 
will, in part at least, find expression in the pro- 
gram now being planned for the convention 
next November in New York. Of specific in- 
terest at this time, however, might be the re- 
lease of the first vice-president from other 
duties to explore the possibilities for long-range 
planning and to submit to the Executive Com- 
mittee a plan for facing the more crucial issues 
that beset us: the building of a sound public 
opinion, for example, regarding the teaching of 
the language arts; or the clarification of teaching 
responsibilities in our field. We live in an age 
of increasing complexity, and the need for 
penetrating insight into the nature of our prob- 
lems was never greater. Without such insight, 
energies are wasted and morale declines. 

Long-range planning was evidenced in 
Denver, also, by the advance choice of sites for 
the next four November conventions: New 
York in 1955; St. Louis in 1956; Denver in 
1957, with the prospect of a brand new, ultra- 
modern hotel ready to house us; Minneapolis in 
1958. With our calendar of convention sites 


thus assured, local sponsoring groups may also 
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swing into long-range planning and ease the 
problem of providing for our growing member- 
ship. 

With that growing membership—boosted 
recently by the efforts of. the Public Relations 
Committee, by the Junior Affiliates, and by the 
personal letter of the President urging each 
member to secure another member—comes the 
need for extending the activities of the Council, 
to satisfy a more varied interest. Already re- 
ported in the March Counciletter are the six 
summer conferences, sponsored by the Council 
either indepedently or jointly with educational 
institutions, in various parts of the country. On 
the not-too-distant horizon lies the probability 
of a workshop in the Canadian Rockies at Banff, 
in 1956, and the possibility of a special Euro- 
pean tour sponsored by the Council. Investi- 
gation of both eventualities is now underway. 

All in all, it was a very far-seeing meeting 
in Denver, with enthusiasm for the future 
running high and energies of the present care- 
fully channeled for the realization of our aims. 

Luella B. Cook 
First Vice-President 


If any reader of Elementary English should 
own a copy of the early Council publication 
"Policies and Practices in the Improvement of 
Reading” and is willing to sell it for $1.00, he is 
invited to write to Miss Mildred W. Grafflin, 
124 E. Main Street, Newark, Delaware. 

On August 1-12, 1955, the National Council 
of Teachers of English is sponsoring a two- 
weeks curriculum workshop in the English lan- 
guage arts at Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege in Boone, North Carolina. This is the same 
locale at which the Council's first summer con- 
ference was held in 1954—the scenic, historic 
Blue Ridge Mountain area where Daniel Boone 
spent his early manhood. 

Teachers, principals, supervisors, and teacher- 
education personnel interested in the language 
arts program at the elementary and high school 
levels may enroll, either with or without col- 


lege credit. Anyone not wishing credit should 
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plan to attend for at least a week (either be- 
ginning August 1 or August 8) but may pref- 
erably remain for the full two-weeks’ period. 
Those desiring college credit will be required 
to be present both weeks, this credit to be either 
undergraduate at the upper-division level or 
graduate at the Master's level. (There is limited 
opportunity, by special individual arrangement, 
to get credit at the doctorate level.) Credit will 
be in Education. 

Charges for persons taking the workshop for 
credit will be those customary at the college; 
namely, a registration fee of $12.00 and tuition 
$9.00 for three hours’ graduate credit—regis- 
tration fee $7.50 and tuition $7.50 for three 
hours’ undergraduate credit. The registration fee 
for those who do not desire college credit will 
cotal $10.00 for one week and $15.00 for two 
weeks. 

Those interested in reserving a place in the 
workshop should write at once to Mr. Chapell 
Wilson, Director of Summer Session, Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina. A detailed account of the workshop 
appeared in the issue of this journal. 

In addition to the workshops descirbed in 
the March issue, the Council will sponsor the 
following: 


University of lowa 

Dates: June 20 - July 1, 1955 

Co-sponsors: University of lowa and NCTE 

Content: Sessions on the Nature of Language, 
on Teaching Writing, and on Teaching 
Literature 

Credit: 2 credits if desired 


Fee: $12.50; University housing available 


Special Features: Lectures on various topics re- 
lated to the work of the English teacher 
For further information: Write to John C. 
Gerber, Department of English, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City 


Hunter College 

Dates: July 11-22, 1955, afternoons only 

Co-sponsors: NCTE and the National Council 
of Social Studies 





COUNCILETTER 


Credit: 2 credits toward the Master's Degree 

Fees: $21.00 plus $3.00 library deposit 

Special Features: Teachers of English and Social 
Studies meeting jointly; reading in both 
disciplines; work on planning units, critical 


Was Your Elementary English 
Delayed Last Fall? 

When one receives a renewal notice for 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH in late April or 
early May, he probably asks himself, “Why 
don't I wait until school starts next fall, and 
then send in my money?” I hope to convince 
you that the best thing to do is to renew im- 
mediately. 

NCTE sends out approximately 27,000 mag- 
azines per month. Of this large number, many 
more than half expire with the May issue. As a 
result, if people whose subscriptions expire in 
May wait until September or October to renew, 
their magazines are likely to be a month or two 
late. 

There are five main steps that have to be 
taken with each and every renewal that comes 
in: 

(1) The mail must be opened and sorted. 
This in itself is a big job, when one considers 
the fact that we often have 1500 pieces of mail 
a day during the rush months of September, 
October, and November. 

(2) The filed record must be marked to 
show the new expiration date. 

(3) The addressing plate must be re- 
punched to show the new expiration date. 

(4) Membership cards must be dated, ad- 
dressed, and mailed. 

(5) Back issues must be sent, if the person 
who renews is entitled to them. (The envelopes 
are addressed on the tenth of the month pre- 
ceding the month of publication, so that they 
can arrive at the publishing company in suf- 
ficient time for mailing. In other words, if we 
do not receive your renewal until September 11, 
we must send you an October issue in a special 
supplementary run 
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reading, historical fiction, writing local 
history, etc. 
For further information: Write to Dr. Marjorie 
Smiley, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, 
New York 


There are many factors that can upset the 
fundamental routine. If a change of address 
comes in, a new addressing plate must be made. 
If we cannot locate a record card, a search must 
take place. If a person gets a second renewal 
notice when he has already paid, we must locate 
the record of payment. 


When a new application for membership or 
a new subscription comes in, we must complete 
all the steps taken with renewals, plus making 
a record card and an addressing plate. As a re- 
sult of our annual mailing campaign, we get 
thousands of new members each fall, and so we 
have both renewals and new applications to pro- 
cess during those busy months. 


During the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, business is very slack with us. If the people 
whose subscriptions expire in May and October 
would renew before the start of summer vaca- 
tions, they could keep us busy, and rest assured 
that their magazines would continue to arrive 
uninterruptedly. 


We have an excellent, hard-working, con- 
scientious group of workers in our national 
headquarters office. They desire to give our 
members and subscribers the best possible 
service, but when nine or ten thousand applica- 
tions and renewals come in during September 
and October, it is very difficult to keep from 
falling behind; as a matter of fact, it is prac- 
tically impossible. We do hire extra help in the 
fall, but because of space limitations and the 
necessity for careful training of such personnel, 
we can hire only a few. So won't you help us 
by renewing in the spring? We will appreciate 
it, and you will get better service 

Lawrence E. Connolly 
Business Manager 





The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS" 


Improved free-reading programs needed 

Free reading can cause more damage than 
traditional methods of teaching literature if it 
becomes “at-random reading,” said Doris Smith 
in a recent number of the Illimois English Bul- 
letin. Free reading cannot reach any of the goals 
which we have established as desirable unless 
the program is guided by the teacher, continued 
Miss Smith. Scudents can and will make al- 
lowances for their individual differences but this 
does not mean that they will select the proper 
book on the correct level 

What is needed, according to Miss Smith, 
is a “guided free-reading program.” Although 
the child ultimately selects the book, the teacher 
is responsible for providing a wide selection of 
books, for steering the pupils toward books 
that will be right for them, and for helping 
pupils set standards of their own in choosing 
what they will read. 


x 
Book publishing data for 1954 


About 150 fewer titles were published in 
1954 by the American book industry than in 
1953, according to a recent Publishers’ Weekly 


The 


compared with 


article 1953 total was 12,050 titles, as 
11,901 published last year. 
While the biggest decrease was in new editions 
of fiction, the greatest increases were in the 
religious and educational categories. 

The decline can be accounted for by the 
drop in the number of imported books issued 
by American publishing houses. Imports totalled 
1,550 titles in 1954, 1,718 in 1953. 

Doubleday and its subsidiaries led in the 
number of books published, 424. Other leaders 
were Macmillan, 348; Harper, 295; Oxford 
University Press, 254; McGraw-Hill, 234; and 
Prentice-Hall, 186 


were released by 26 other publishers 


More than 100 titles each 


The year's fiction best sellers in the book 


stores were Not as a Stranger, by 
Morton Thompson ( Scribners* ; 
Mary Anne, by Daphne du 
Maurier (Doubleday); Love Is 
Eternal, by Irving Stone ( Double- 
day); The Royal Box, by Frances Parkinson 
(Messner); The Egyptian, by Mika 
Waltari (Putnam); and No Time for Sergeants, 
by Mac Hyman (Random House). 

The best-selling non-fiction books in 1954 
were The Revised Standard Bible (Nelson) ; 
The Power of Positive Thinking, by Norman 
Vincent Peale (Prentice-Hall); Better Homes 
and Gardens New Cookbook (Meredith); Betty 
Crocker's Good and Easy Cook Book, (Simon 
and Schuster); The Tumult and the Shouting, 
by Grantland Rice (Barnes); and I'll Cry To- 
morrow, by Lillian Roth (Frederick Fell). 


bs 


A-V aid to reading 


“It's a Natural Step from Listening to 


Keyes 


Reading,” according to Nancy Larrick, edu- 
cational Director of Random House's Children’s 
Books, in the December Audio-Visual Guide. 
Miss Larrick points out that a radio news 
flash makes adults eager to get more details 
from the morning paper, that children who are 
read to usually do well in reading, that children 
in the classroom are eager to read the entire 
story when the teacher reads part of it to them, 
and that librarians tell us that radio and TV 
have recruited many young readers. Listening, 
whets the 


then, and sends children 


on to something more substantial. 


appet ite 


Miss Larrick’s case in point is Enrichment 
Records and Landmark Books. The records are 


15-minute dramatizations based on the books. 


Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. 
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Sixteen records are available. The books, 50 of 
which have been published, are true accounts 
of some preson or event which is a landmark 
in American history. They are written by well- 
known authors. The balance of her article il- 
lustrates how several of these books have been 
used in this fashion. 

A-V Guide's editor adds a note to the article 
that Miss Larrick’s article is similar to a pioneer 
NCTE Monograph (No. 2), “Relation of 
Photoplays to Reading.” He says that research 
blazed a trail back in 1934, Furthermore, by 
substituting the work recordings for photoplays, 
he says, it would be safe to say that the findings 
would be approximately true to what Miss Lar- 
rick calls the “natural step from listening to 


reading.” 
x 


Pamphlets are good buys 

Miss Larrick also has an article in the De- 
cember issue of Junior Libraries, “Pamphlets 
Are Good Buys.” Her annotations include many 
items which have appeared in this column in 
the last few years, but teachers may find this 
compilation very handy. 


x 


Junior Libraries magazine 
Junior Libraries, incidentally, is new. We 
have the third issue before us and it is well 
done. Anyone working with children and books 
will find it helpful. 
b 


Folklore materials 

American Folklore and Legends, a colored 
wall map of American folklore by John D. Mc- 
Kee (50c), and North American Folklore, a 
free bibliography for boys and girls, are avail- 
able from the National Conference on American 
Folklore for Youth. Write to Dr. Elizabeth 
Pilant, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


a 
Zz 


The best of 1954 

“The Best Juvenile Reading of 1954” is 
listed in Books of the Year for Children. Se- 
lected by a committee of 25 parents, teachers, 
librarians, and writers, the books are grouped 
by ages, and special attention is given to inex- 
pensive books. Write to the Child Study As- 
132 East 74th 
New York 21. 10 pp. paper. 25c. 


x 


Aids to memory work 


sociation of America, Street, 


Selections for Memorizing, one for each 
grade, Kg-16, may be obtained from the NEA. 
State grade wanted when ordering (Personal 
Growth Leaflets, 4280-296). 16 pp. 5c each. 


x 


Free safety poster 

Six Little Indians Had Good Bicycles is a 
free safety poster in color, 17” x 2242”. Addi- 
tional copies cose Sc each. Order from Safety 
Commission, NEA. 


x 


Free booklet on fundamentals 

Fundamentals for Children in Our Time, a 
recent publication of the School of Education, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, is free upon 
request. Elementary English readers may find 
the 5-page essay, “Fundamentals in the English 
Language Arts,” by Oscar M. Haugh, of especial 
interest. Other areas discussed include art, music, 
science, arithmetic, social studies, and physical 
education. 

For a copy write to Dr. Haugh at 120 Fraser 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


= 
a 


New tape service 

The National Tape Recording Catalog and 
Re-cording Service have been announced by the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 
The catalog gives information on 34 series of 
programs selected by 14 educational organ- 
izations, a total of 562 programs 
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The Re-recording Service can furnish any of 
the 15-minute programs for 50 cents; the charge 
is $1 for 16—30-minute programs. All 562 pro- 
grams have been placed in the National Tape 
Repository at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Write to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6 for copies of the National 
Tape Recording Catalog. 50c each. 


x 


ACEI study conferenc 

This is a reminder that the ACEI 1955 
Study Conference will be held April 11-15 in 
Kansas City. This year's theme is “Focus on 
Children.” For information write to the Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education International, 


1200 Fifteenth Street, NW, Washington 5, D. 
i 


x 


New film 

The Calendar: Days, Weeks, Months is a 
new release by Coronet Films (1 reel, 16 mm., 
sound, black and white or color). In the film a 
circus clown helps 6-8 year olds grasp calendar 
concepts. Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 


x 


Spring book festival 

The Spring Book Festival, sponsored by the 
New York Herald Tribune, will be held either 
the second or third week in May. Among other 
activities, the three outstanding children's books 
for the past year will be chosen, along with 12 
books which will receive honorable mention. 


Chicago 1. 


Teachers and librarians are invited to par- 
ticipate in the festival. A kit consisting of a 
olorful poster, a packet of Prize Winners and 
Honor Book stickers, a list of past Prize Win- 
ners, information about the Festival, and sug- 
gestions for displays, programs, and publicity is 
free upon request. Write to Nancy Longley, 
Children’s Spring Book Festival, New York 


Herald Tribune, 230 West 4lst Street, New 


York 18. 
zx 


Carnival of books schedule 

Here is the “Carnival of Books” schedule for 
April (NBC; consult the newspaper for the 
time in your area) : 

April 3—The Story of Peter Tshaikowsky, 
by Opal Wheeler, published by E. P. Dutton. 

April 10—Wéitch Doctor's .Son, by Evely 
Lampman, published by Doubleday and Com- 
pany. 

April 17—Henry and Ribsy, by Beverly 
Cleary, published by William Morrow. 

April 24—McGonigle’s Lake, by Ruther- 
ford Montgomery, published by Doubleday and 
Company. 

x 


These are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for April: 


For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: 
MISS PATTIE by Rober Bright. 
Doubleday & Co., $2.00 


For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: 

BLUE CANYON HORSE by Ann Nolan 
Clark. 

The Viking Press, Inc., $2.75 


For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old: 
MARK TWAIN: HIS LIFE by Catherine 
Owens Peare. 
Henry Holt and Co., $2.25 


For girls 12 to 16 years old 
A COTTAGE FOR BETSY by Ruth Saw- 
yer 


Harper and Brothers, $2.50 


For boys 12 to 16 years old: 
CATTLE DOG by Montgomery M. Atwater 
Random House, Inc., $2.75 
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Margaret Mary Clark 
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Mrs. Arbuthnot is well-known as a writer and lecturer in the field of children’s literature. 
She is the author of CHILDREN AND Books (Scott, Foresman, 1947) and three anthol 
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A last look at the 


picture-stories of 1954 


Little Angela and Her Puppy. Written and il- 
lustrated by Dorothy Marino. Lippincott, 
1954. $2.00. (3-6). 

Angela, whose father sold vegetables, was 
lonely. She had no children her own age to play 
with, no pets, and she was too little to play on 
the street alone. Then one day, sitting forlornly 
under the cauliflowers in her father’s store, she 
saw a tiny puppy, just right for her to play 
with. But bigger boys and girls crowded around 

ofa the pup and crowded 

Angela out. When 

her father asked, 

“Where's the 

puppy?’ Angela 

pointed to the crowd. 

But when her father 

said, “But Angela, 

that’s your puppy,” 

Angela yelled, “Hey, 

it's my puppy!” and 

scuttled right through 
the crowd 


Little Angela and to claim 


Her Puppy. her own. This small 


book shows a rare understanding of the small 
child’s loneliness, her hopes and defeats, and 
the terrific energy she can unloose when success 
seems possible. The pictures show the same close 
observation and sincere interpretation of a 
baffled little girl coming into her own at last. 
A lively story, effectively illustrated, will make 
this a favorite with preschool children. 


M. H. A 


Hat For a Hero, Written and illustrated by 
Laura Bannon. Whitman, 1954. $2.75 
(5-9). ‘ 

This is one of the most entertaining and 
beautiful picture-stories Laura Bannon has ever 
made. The publishers are also to be congratu- 
lated for the fine reproductions of her paintings 
in full The 
story is about Pablo, 


color. 


a Tarascan Indian 
boy who wants to 
be through with his 
child’s hat and be 
permitted to wear 
the hat of a man 
For this right he 
must his 


prove Hat For a Hero 


253 
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helpfulness to his family, and in his zeal mis- 
fortune follows him. Pablo lives on the shores 
of beautiful Lake Patzacuaro where the people 
earn their living fishing with great butterfly 
nets that are as valuable as a house. The first 
thing Pablo does is co fall through one of these 
nets and tear a great hole in it. There are other 
mishaps with which his father deals sternly. But 
when Black Demon the bull gets loose, Pablo 
proves himself a quick-thinking, brave boy who 
merits a hat for a hero, man size. By way of 
Pablo's ups and downs, the reader gets inter- 
esting glimpses of the everyday life of the 
people, and the dream-like beauty of the illus- 
trations adds to the charms of a good story. 

M. H. A. 


Cwcus Ruckus. By Will and Nicholas. Harcourt, 

1954. $2.75. (4-8) 

William Lipkind has written a circus story 
that is all action, and Nicolas Mordvinoff's 
racing chasing pictures are just right. This 
author-artist pair never fails to come up with a 
unique and usually hilarious tale entirely dif- 
ferent from anything else they have done. In 
this book, Dan and his dog Kelly attend the 


Circus Ruckus. 


circus by a devious route. They are pursued by 
the irate Mr. Hopper. They disrupt acts, startle 
the freaks, let animals out of their cages, acci- 
dentally, and eventually find themselves taking 
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Piccolo. 


involuntary part in a clown and donkey act. 
For this Mr. Hopper forgives them the ruckus 
they have raised and all is well. This is fun to 
read aloud and afterwards children will pore 
over the amusing details of the bright pictures. 

M. H. A. 
Piccolo. Written and illustrated by Bettina Er- 

lich. Harper, 1954. $1.25. (4-8). 

After the huge picture books about that ad- 
venturous Italian donkey, Cocola, it is a surprise 
to encounter his son Piccolo in a tiny 4 x 5 
book. Bur the pictures both in black and white 
and in full color are almost as effective in the 
small as they were in the big books. As for 
Piccolo, there is a young donkey who is going 
places and is well on his way in this first book. 
When moving picture directors found Cocola 
uncooperative, they chose Piccolo instead and 
flew him to Italy to make a picture (and to 
save taxes, no doubt). At any rate, Piccolo 
found life in Italy decidely luxurious until one 
day something awful happened, and he almost 
ended up as food for hungry lions. Only quick 
action saved him, and a lot of other less fortu- 
nate donkeys who followed his lead. These 
goings-on are highly entertaining both in the 
text and the pictures, and young readers are as- 
sured that Piccolo is on his way to movie fame 


and fortune. M. H. A. 


Hide and Seek Day. By Gene Zion. Illustrated 
by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 1954. 
$2.00. (4-6) 
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Early in the morning when his puppy hid 
Jimmy's shoe and father had to hunt for a lost 
collar button, Jimmy thought it would be fun 

to play hide and seek 

all day. So out he went 

in search of other 

things that play at hide 

and seek. Soft, imagi- 

native pictures show a 

train hiding in a 

tunnel, fish hiding in 

the river, children 

playing a lively game 

of hide and seek, boats 

hiding in the fog and 

finally, the moon 

hiding behind the 

clouds. Like the author's All Falling Down 

this book contributes richly to the child's 

awareness. Teachers and parents may well take 

advantage of these lovely pictures to encourage 

their children to add their observations to the 
hide and seek pattern of Jimmy's day. 

M. H. A. 

I Saw the Sea Come In. By Alvin Tresselt. Il- 

lustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 1954. 

$2.00. (4-6). 

Any child who has known the joy of “skip- 
ping along alone” on a deserted beach in a fog 
and then seeing the sun break through and “the 
sea come in” will understand this title. After the 
sun there are sailboats, colored umbrellas with 
funny people reading newspapers or taking 
sun baths, shells, sandpipers, and sand play, in 
short, the everyday beach. But the whole day 
was different to one little boy because he really 
did see the sea come in. Another book of sen- 
sory awareness. M. H. A. 


The Wet World. By Norma Simon. Illustrated 
by Jane Miller. Lippincott, 1954. $2.00. 
3-6). 

Still another picture book about sensory ex- 
periences as a small child savors them, The Wet 
World has unusual charm. Bold type, gray green 
illustrations, a cadenced text that plays skilfully 
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on the w sound and is 
really a little prose-poem, 
this is a beguiling book. 
It begins, “A wet world 
waited when I woke up 
this morning” and the ob- 
servable wetness is listed 
in’ contrast to the snug 
warmth of indoors. Then 
the wetness must be ex- 
plored, and Jane Miller's 
pictures of the child's 
frisky enjoyment are so 
contagious they will make 
every youngster feel like rushing out to enjoy 
the deluge. It ends with the warm security of 
home, a warm kiss in a warm bed, and the 
wonder about “what world will wait in the 


M. H. A. 


The Wet World. 


morning.” 


Plink Plink! By Ethel and Leonard Kessler. 

Doubleday, 1954. $1.50. (2-6) 

A rhymed listing of what water does and 
how we use it sounds dull enough. But this is 
a rather amusing commentary, from a child's 
point of view, about the ways of water. Cer- 
tainly one of the uses of such a book will be to 
encourage children to go on from the leaky 
faucet, ducks and boy swimming, cow, cat, and 
boy drinking to other things water does and we 
do with water. The pictures are crude but the 
text is fun. M. H. A. 


Himself and Burlap on TV. Written and illus- 
trated by Morgan Dennis. Viking, 1954. 
$2.00. (5-8) 

Young TV addicts and all dog lovers are 
going to chuckle over this droll competition be- 
tween Himself, an irresistible mutt of a dog, 
and the mournful basset hound, Burlap. The 
story begins with the respective masters of the 
dogs grooming them for entry in a TV contest 
for dog talent. But the mob of pedigreed entries 
at the studio looked like stiff competition for 
Himself and Burlap. Noble, chic, and appealing 
dogs are exhibited with our heroes last on the 
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program. Now Himself was an experienced 
trick dog and Burlap was merely hound. First 
Himself did a clever trick and Burlap did 
nothing but in such a way that the laugh meter 
went zooming. With each act the pattern was 
the same and the suspense grew, but the con- 
clusion satisfied every one—audience, dogs, and 
the masters of the two clowns. Studying these 
pictures, children will readily understand why 
Himself got a TV contract and Burlap was 
acclaimed, “The Milton Burlap of Dogdom!” 

M. H. A. 
Beady Bear. Written and illustrated by Don 

Freeman. Viking, 1954. $2.00. (3-6) 

This is a pleasant little tale about a toy 
bear which belonged to a boy named Thayer 
When the boy wound him up, Beady Bear 
could really go until he ran down and fell over 
kerplop. All went well until Beady Bear read 
in an animal book that bears live in caves 
It was a new idea but he set off at once co find 
a cave. When he found one it was dark and un- 
comfortable even with his own pillow and 
several other necessities. But when he fell over 
kerplop, Beady Bear felt all lost. A 
frightening noise turned out to be the boy, 
Thayer, who knew just what Beady needed— 
home, his own bed, and a boy named Thayer to 


was 


love him. The droll pictures amplify the simple 


text and the nursery crowd enjoy them both 
M.H.A 
The Birthday. Written and illustrated by Hans 
Fischer. Harcourt, 1954. $3.00. (4-8) 
Admirers of Pitschi, Hans Fischer's first 


The Birthday 
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picture book for American children will be 
charmed with The Birthday. When kind old 
Lisette on her 76th birthday went off to the 
village, her devoted animals prepared a party 
for her. Of course, Mauli and Ruli, the house 
cats and that talented dog Bello did most of the 
work, but the barnyard animals helped too. 
Lisette returned to find a wonderful birthday 
feast. The cake was slightly burned to be sure, 
but well frosted. Theatricals followed the feast 
after which there was an evening pageant out 
doors so pretty and unique children everywhere 
will want to try it. The pictures are beautiful. 
Max Fischer's use of swift, delicate line conveys 
both action and mood to an astonishing degree 
and his colors are lovely. It is to be hoped 
American children may sometime have this 
gifted Swiss artist's illustrations for “The 
Bremen Musicians.” M.H.A 


Two Cats of Distinction 


for Young Readers 


Fish Head. By Jean Fritz. Illustrated by Marc 
Simont. Coward, 1954. $2.75. (6-10) 
Fishhead, the scratched-up, patched-up 

wharf cat, got his name because he was forever 

carrying off fish heads from the market. He was 

a proud, ornery cat, determined to do as he 

liked. But one night, in pursuit of an agile rat 

Fishhead found himself on a boat without 

knowing it. After a brief rest he rose to depart 

but found he could not even keep his feet. He 
slid and slewed around while some good-for- 
nothing humans roared with laughter. Event- 
ually, Fishhead got his sea legs and plenty of 
food. In fact, he became an expert at catching 
flying fish and the carrot-colored sailor was his 
friend, besides. After a long voyage, when Fish- 
head found himself once more on his native 

Clambake Island, it was not the heaven he re- 

The weren't 

chasing, and life was dull. So when Carrots 

called, “Hey—Fishhead! All aboard!” one leap 


did it. Fishhead liked to do just what he wanted 


membered scrawny rats worth 


to do and this was it. The drawings are a bit 
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too much in the cartoon style but the heroics of 
Fishhead are completely true to his alley cat 


Fish Head. 


nature and the drawing of his leap to catch a 
flying fish in mid air, is a gem. M.H. A 
Peterli and the Mountain. By Georgia Engel- 

hard. Illustrated by Madeline Gekiere. Lip- 

pincort, 1954. $2.25. (6-10). 

A real cat did climb the Matterhorn, and 
this is Miss Engelhard’s account of how it may 
have happened. Peterli was a pampered cat, 
living luxuriously 
in Zermatt, Switz- 
erland. Although 
he was fat with 
good food Peterli 
could not help 
wondering if the 
mice might not be 
more and better 
up the mountains 
since people were 


\fN 


Peterli and the Mountain 


forever climbing 
them. With this in 
mind, Peterli decided to climb too, so it was 
only natural that he should follow his good 
friend Emil, a famous guide. But Emil had not 
been consulted and Emil was annoyed when he 
found the red cat bounding stubbornly ahead of 
him on the trail. The lady Emil was guiding was 


amused but it was poor Emil who had to add 
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the persistent cat to his pack when the going 
grew too rough. However, he had to admit that 
Peterli fended for himself most of the time, 
and it was Peterli who reached the tip top of 
the Matterhorn first with the guides and visitors 
panting along behind him. Peterli came safely 
home too, and lived the happy life of a hero— 
the only cat to climb the Matterhorn! Peterli is 
unnecessarily humanized, but otherwise his story 
is delightfully told and Madeline Gekiere's bold, 
striking pictures capture some of the stubborn 
roughness and nonchalance of Peterli himself. 


M.H.A 


Fantasy and Myth 


The Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom Planet 
By Eleanor Cameron. Illustrated by Robert 
Henneberger. Little, 1954. $2.75. (8-11) 
The experts say this does not quite qualify 

as science fiction because there is too much 

magic in it, but young readers won't quibble, 
as the popularity of this enthralling tale proves 

The advertisement began, “Wanted: a small 

space ship about 
eight feet long, built 
by a boy, or by two 
boys.” David Top 
man rose to the chal- 
lenge immediately 
and with some help 
from his friend 
Chuck, the ship was 
ready in three days 
The mysterious Mr 
Tyco Bass supplied 
the fuel and final in- 
structions, and with 
violent explosion the boys were off into space 

Their noiseless flight is awesome and terrifying 

The mushroom planet, with its ailing people 

who are spores like mushrooms, is strange 

enough. But the boys fix them up and shoot 
safely home all in a matter of hours. Only the 
boys’ reward, a beautiful luminous necklace, and 


Mr. Tyco Bass letter convince the boys parents 
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that this was not a dream. Somehow, in this 
small fantastic tale, the author has captured to a 
rare degree the qualities of wonder and beauty. 

M. H. A. 


The Adventures of Rama. By Joseph Gaer. Il- 
lustrated by Randy Monk. Little, 1954. 
$3.00. (12-..) 


According to the Hindu epic of the Rama- 
yana, the god Vishnu came to earth as a mortal, 
Prince Rama, to save mankind from the evil 

powers of the 
giant King Ravan. 
Rama's adven- 
tures and those of 
his gentle princess 
Sita fill many 
volumes of Hindu 
sacred scriptures, 
but Mr. Gaer has 
condensed these 
tales into one 
medium size book 
and retold them 
beautifully. The 
stories resemble 
Greek and Norse 
myths, rather than 
epic. There are demons and giants, battles and 
rumance, a captive pr.ncess to be rescued, in a 
setting of Oriental gardens and forests. The 
idealistic relations of the two brothers and of 
Prince Rama and his lovely Sita are occasionally 
marred by Rama's too human- outbursts of 
suspicion and jealousy. The noble Sita puts him 
to shame with her trial by fire, but all ends in 
peace and beauty. 


The Adventures of Rama. 


Unknown were want, disease and crime 
So calm, so happy was the time. 


The striking illustrations in black and white, 
suggest the dance form in which the adventures 
of Rama are performed throughout India. This 
is a choice book for the special child. 


M. H. A. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Science 

Dinosaurs. By Marie Halun Bloch. Illustrated by 
George F. Mason. Coward-McCann. 1955. 
$2.50 (9-12) 


The First Book of Prehistoric Animals. By Alice 
Dickinson. Illustrated by Helene Carter. 
Franklin Watts. 1954. $1.75 (10-15) 
Even though half a dozen books about pre- 

historic animals have appeared in the past year 

or so, there are never enough to meet the chil- 
dren's demands. Of two recent titles, Dinosaurs 
by Marie Bloch is one of the most simply 

written that has appeared. It gives a child a 

vivid picture of the changes in the earth that 

brought new types of creatures into supremacy 


Dinosaurs. 


and destroyed others until the age of man. 
About sixteen of the early reptilians are de- 
scribed. The book gives an excellent introduc- 
tion to a fascinating subject, and George 
Mason's black-and-white and brown-toned 
drawings are lively and satisfying. 


The First Book of Prehistoric Animals is 


; A > i 
EA AR vies £7 


The First Book of Prehistoric Animals 
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more comprehensive book in that it traces life 
from its earliest beginnings to the age of man, 
and gives a background of the fossil research 
that has helped recreate life in prehistoric times. 
The author has livened her story of the past 
with many dramatic details about unusual dis- 
coveries that have added to scientific knowledge. 
A "Prehistoric Who's Who” is a guide to the 
pronunciation and interpretation of the name of 
each animal included. Helene Carter's fine 
drawings, made colorful with touches of red 
add distinction to the book. M. M. C 


The Boys’ First Book of Radio and Electronics. 
By Alfred Morgan. Illustrated by Alfred 
Morgan and Walt Reed. Scribner's. 1954 
$2.75. (11 and up.) 

For many years Alfred Morgan’s books on 
scientific subjects have been popular with 
younger readers, and this newest title offers a 
fine introduction to the field of electronics. 
Beginning with Heinrich Hertz’s experiments 
in producing electric waves, he traces discoveries 


The Boys’ First Book of Radio and Electronics. 


and improvements that have changed the world 
of entertainment, communication, industry, 
medical and military practices through the ap- 
plication of electronics. The second section of 


the book is devoted to radio, and the making of 
simple radio receivers, both crystal and one tube 
type, as well as an amplifier and antenna. A 
final section on the sending and receiving of 
radio telegraph signals includes the Continental 
Code. There are numerous excellent diagrams 
throughout the book. Though Mr. Morgan's 
writing is generally directed to the junior high 
level, the subject interest draws readers fifth 


M. M.C. 


Find the Constellations. Written and illustrated 
by H. A. Rey. Houghton Mifflin. 1954. 
$3.00 (8-13) 


There should be a new crop of enthusiastic 


grade and up. 


junior astronomers after an introduction to this 
unique and stimulating book on what can be 
seen in the night sky. The author begins with 
the constellations, showing them first as star 


Find the Constellations. 


groups, and then with connecting lines which 
give them identity. The first magnitude stars 
are then introduced and named, together with 
their location in the constellations. Sky views, 
both north and south, for the four seasons of 
the year, show the constellations and bright stars 
with and without the identifying lines. The 
pleasures of star-gazing, some legends, informa- 
tion about the Solar System and space travel, 
planet-finding and sky-view tables, an informa- 
tive glossary-index and a general sky chart con- 
clude this excellent book. The simple concrete 
presentation, entertaining quizzes and excellent 
color drawings all add up to a highly valuable 
addition to children’s books on astronomy. 
Adults, too, will find it an absorbing first book 
on the subject. M. M. C. 


Animals in Armor. By Clarence J. Hylander. 
Macmillan. 1954. $3.50. (12 and up.) 
Reptiles have become a subject of absorbing 
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interest to children in the past few years. Ani- 
mals in Armor offers them rich information in- 
terestingly told on crocodiles, alligators, turtles, 
lizards and snakes of the United States. How 
they live and care for their families, what they 
eat, sections of the country where they may be 
found, size and life span, are among the details 
given on the various reptilians. The book is il- 
lustrated with fine photographs, and offers an 
unusual index which includes both scientific 
and common names of the reptiles described in 


the book M. M. C 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
Grades 2 through 8 


POWER 


A program that 
teaches spelling 
through a variety 
of language 
experiences. 


Clothbound and 
workbook editions. 
Teachers’ guides. 


For information about 


The American Shakespeare Festival! 


Theater, write 


Zerrmoun Tocorzi-e 


Mr. Hardy R. Finch 
eee G SILVER BURDETT 


Chicago @ San Francisco Dallas @ Atlanta 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


HaIAP 


For confident, successful reading in the middle grades — 


Li I 


TH THE NEW BASIC 
—— 


READING PROGRAM 
GRAY * MONROE e ARTLEY ¢ ARBUTHNOT 


A solid, sequential program de- 
signed to help teachers develop 
in all their pupils the basic skills 
and understandings children need 
for confident, successful reading in 
all areas of the curriculum; to build 


Now in use: a 

THE New Times and Places, soox 4/1 
Ready January 1: 

More Times and Places, soox 4/2 


TEACHER'S EDITION + THINK-AND-DO BOOK 
Coming early in 1955: 

tHe new Days and Deeds, soox s/1 

THE New People and Progress, soox 6/1 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


character through stories that meet 
children’s personal and social 
needs; to acquaint children with 
good literature; to provide leads 
to wide personal reading for 
every child. 


Write for detailed information 


AND COM PA NY CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 





MATERIALS 


Attractive and 
easy to use! 
Consistent with 
modern theories 
and methods. 


Offer more enjoyment and learning in the Language Arts! 


Judy SEE-QUEES 


Create interest and readiness in reading 
and story telling by using the highly 
appealing comic strip technique of sep- 
arate episodes in meaningful sequence. 
Judy See-Quees give practice in prob- 
lem solving, aid left to right reading 
habits, encourage a systematic ap- 
proach to oral and written expression. 
Judy See-Quees are silk screened in 
bright colors on heavy board and die 
cut into 3” squares which fit easily into 
inlay background. 


SERIES 6 


Based on simple natural phenomena 
and action stories in 6 colorful 
squares arranged on 9”x12” board. 
1. The Flower 4. The Frog 

2. The Squirrel 5. The Butterfly 

3. The Robins 6. Making Maple Syrup 


Shipping weight | Ib. eoch. .85 ea. 


STORY SETS 


Serve a wide interest span, satisfy the 
need for understanding the real, creating 
the fanciful. They enlarge the child’s rep- 
ertoire in story telling, block play, play 
therapy. Characters are scaled approxi- 
mately 1” per foot. Made of !<" hardboard 
and silk screened in realistic “detail, each 
character stands firmly in its plastic base. 
-( 7 pes.) 2 ibs. $1.95 
. (12 pes.) 2ibs. 2.95 

-( SB pes.) 2ibs. 2.95 

(17 pes.) 3 Ibs. 4.25 
- ( 8 pes.) 2 Ibs. 2.75 

-( 7 pes.) Jibs. 2.50 


The Judy | Company 


Family 

Community Helpers 

Wild Animals . . 
Domestic Animals end Young. 
Black Sambo... ... 
Bity Goats Gruff 


COnNCO Uh WH — 


10. 
Shipping wt. 2 Ibs. ea. $1.50 ea. 


SERIES 12 


. Goats Gruff 


. Three Pigs 
. Goldilocks 


. Gingerbread Boy 


. Going to School 

. Trip to the Zoo 

. Story of Milk 

. Grocery Shopping 

. Building a House 

Jack and the Beanstalk 


13”x14” boards. 12 colorful 
yictures based on well 

nown stories and common 
social experiences 


NEW! SERIES 4 
Nursery rhymes in 4 step 
series on 9” x9” inlay heal 
Hi Diddie Diddle 
Little Pig Went to 
Market 
43. Humpty Dumpty 45. Mary Had a Little Lamb 
44, Little Boy Bive 46. Old King Cole 
Shipping weight 1 Ib. each. .65 ea, 


4}. 
42. 


MATCH-ETTES 


10 different inlay 

boards each 8%4"x 

111%” have 6 objects 

and their names in 

lower case manu- 

script letters. Thru 

matching combina- 

tions, children learn 

words, objects, numbers, time telling aimed 
at their developmental! level. 


$3.95 set. 


NEW! COLOR MATCH-ETTES 


Teaches recognition of basic colors and color names 
on single 8'/2”x11'2” inlay boord 


Shipping weight | |b. each. .50 ea. 


Shipping weight 5 Ibs. per set 


ALL PRICES ARE F.O.8. MINNEAPOLIS 
Write for catalog of other 


MATERIALS 


Dept. EE, 310 N. 2nd St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





For “Those 
SEVENTH and EIGHTH GRADERS 


The latest reading lists for junior high school students, YOUR READING, should be 
in the hands of each of your students. This list was new in the fall of 1954, and con- 
tains annotations, publishers, indexes, illustrations, and topical classifications. Here 
are some examples of the twenty-six different classifications: Animals, Sports, Real 
Adventure: It Did Happen, The Religions of People, Growing Up, Families, World 
War II, Science and Scientists. You can easily see that this list is arranged for all 


seventh and eighth grade readers. 


Order Stock No. P56-13 $.60 each (orders of twenty or more, $.50 each 


BRING A BRIGHTLY COLORED PICTURE OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE INTO YOUR CLASSROOM 


NCTE can now offer its members a beautifully colored literary pictorial map at 
specially reduced prices. This six-color map on unmounted, plasticized paper measures 
64 by 44 inches, and is manufactured by Denoyer-Geppert to sell for $7.00. It con- 
tains 350 literary titles, 1,000 names of authors, nineteen regional listings, three inset 
maps, and more than 100 illustrations. It would be not only an attractive addition 
to your classroom, but also an extremely practical teaching aid. Many teachers have 


ordered it as a gift for an English-teacher friend. 


Order Literary Pictorial Map $5.60 to members, $7.00 to nonmembers 


SEND ORDERS WITH REMITTANCE TO: 


eae 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





CU Te a YR 2 


A new edition- ready now 


p> Offering full and systematic coverage of skills that in- 
clude speaking, writing, reading, observing, organizing, 


and listening — through realistic techniques that hold 
the pupil's interest. 


> Filled with fascinating colored illustrations of scenes 
from children’s favorite literature and of real-life lan- 
guage situations, WRITTEN BY: 
p> Exciting full-color covers and a soil-proof binding that MILDRED A. DAWSON 
wipes fresh and clean at the touch of a damp cloth. KATHERINE CONNELL 
JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 
Here is a rich and rewarding elementary language MARY C. FOLEY 
series for grades 2-8, planned to fit the needs of each MARIAN ZOLLINGER 
individual pupil. Language for Daily Use is a sound 
and purposeful program that works in the classroom euthere te bnew aitéren 000 tnow 


classroom teaching — in both theory and 
. easy to learn and easy to teach. practice 


Request information material from: 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York — 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Reutsed 


Grades Grades 
4-5 iti ts 6-12 


The READING FOR MEANING Series 


by Guiler-Coleman 
Grades 4-12 


Lippincott is proud to announce the extension of this remedial reading series 
to include grades 4 and 5. Grades 6-12 are newly-revised this year. A popu- 
lar, remedial workbook series, READING FOR MEANING is carefully- 
organized to give meaningful practice in all of the basic reading skills. 


CHICAGO ). B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY = PHILADELPHIA 





Announcing »+.a new and improved 
language arts spelling program 
for Grades 1 through 3 


Reading Road to Spelling 


Features a new and more natural way of teaching spelling by the Word-Group 
Method . . . with all words grouped according to ease and effectiveness of teaching 
and learning 


Develops understanding and use of words in story context 
Teaches pupils how to use the correct forms of capitalization and punctuation 
Teaches spelling through specially-developed tactile and kinesthetic methods 


Provides a systematic program of “spelling through dictation” beginning with 
simple dictated sentences and continuing to the writing of dictated stories and thei 


titles 
Provides understanding and practice in the writing of paragraphs 


Provides abundant review, reteaching, and testing activities in spelling and related 
language-usage skills 


Provides systematic training in oral skills 


Contains specially-developed visual techniques to aid pupils in spelling, writing, 
and language usage 


Contains a complete guidebook program for each grade, with pages in the text 
reproduced to show the answers in red, and with clear-cut, step-by-step procedures 
set forth on how to carry out each lesson effectively . augmented by special 
developmental activities for pupils needing individual attention. 


Write for complete information 


Kou, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





for your fall classes | 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


the publication of 


Building Spelling Power 


AJEAN HANNA + PAUL HANNA 


Textbook-Notebook Edition 
Grades 2-6 


a new basal program... 


based on latest research 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta an Francisco 





First Books — 
te FIRST rors) 


| ; 
} 


IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY FIELD 


Heath offers you 


A WEALTH OF 


NEW 
MATERIAL 
for 1955 





